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PREFACE. 



St. Augustine was founded during a period 
whîch most historians seek to avoid. Mr. Baiicroft 
dévotes but ten pages to it in his history of tlie 
United States, and otlier historians hâve given it 
even less space. A period so stained with blood 
and crime is usually passed by as rapidly as possi- 
ble by the historian, who doubtless shuddcrs even 
in his hurried march over the unpleasant ground. 
And yet this period is one of the most important of 
ail the âges through which our country has passed. 
At this time the Spaniards, a Catholic nation, 
controlled the New World. The papal bull granted 
to Spain ail the countries discovered by Coluinbus, 
and no Catholic nation dared violate that procla- 
mation. The Pope declared that ail the undiscov- 
ered countries were God's, and lie, as the repré- 
sentative of God, alone had ])ower to bestow them on 
the kings of the earth. But for the licformation, 
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this country, in ail probability, would hâve bcen a 
Spanish dominion or republic. 

The story opens just when the great struggle for 
political and religions liberties was at its height. 
The author lias endeavored to narrate impartially 
the events, without screeuing either Spanish, Cath- 
olic, or French Huguenot. Francisco Estevan, a 
native of Cuba, was a son of Christopher Estevan 
who served under Pizarro and De Soto, and a 
grandson of Ilernando Estevan who came with 
Columbus on his first voyage. Francisco, by nat- 
ure a soldier, was designed by his parents for the 
cloister, and as soon as lie arrived at the âge of 
maturity was sent to Spain to become a priest. 
Hère, by accident, lie met a beautiful Huguenot, 
Hortense De Barre, with whom lie fell in love. 
His subséquent strugglos with his cimscience, his 
many adventures in the West Indies and in Florida, 
covering a period from 1560 to 1585, fonn the 
thème of this volume. 

John R. Musick. 
Kirksville^ Mo., March Ist, 189^, 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE. 



THE DEPARTUBE. 



ARLY in Spanish American his- 
" tory, Ilavana, Cuba, >)ecamc a 
flouriahing commercial city, 
euIipaiDg ail competitors, until 
she reacbed wbat bIic is to-day, 
the metropolis of thc West 
Indies. Aaearlyas 1561, 
before any permanent Bct- 
tlement had becn made 
within tlie présent terri- 
tory of thc United States, 
Havfina was doing a flour- 
ishing trade, and her magnificcnt harbor was 
crowded with shipa from Eurojic. The magnitude 
of America was still unknown. AsyctthcSpaniards 
were the only people who had crossed the océan to 
plant colonies on thc western hémisphère. The West 
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Indies had been subjugated, Darien was imder the 
dominion of Spain, and Mexico and Peru, those 
wonderfully civilized empires, were subjugated by 
the Spaniards with a sacrifice of life and cruelties 
shocking to the modem historian. Other nations 
of Europe weré becoming aroused to the importance 
of American discoveries. Magellan* s expédition 
around the world had established the proof that 
the earth was globular, a fact disputed by leamed 
men about half a century before. The Cabots, 
sailing in the interest of England, and seeking for 
that chimerical northwest passage, which even 
modem navigators believe to exist, explored the 
Atlantic coast and Labrador. Verazzani, Cartier, 
and others, sailing under the French flag, had made 
some discoveries and taken possession of what is 
now Canada in the name of New France; but, as 
yet, there had been only discoveries. No perma- 
nent settlement had been formed except by the 
Spaniards. 

Ail Europe, at this moment, was quaking with 
internai strife, which had much to do with deter- 
ring others from taking part in the conquests of 
America. The world was just on the eve of a 
révolution in religious thought. At the opening 
of our story Europe was j\ist entering on the most 
important period of the world's history since the 
advent of the Saviour, the great Eeformation. 
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Religions discussions as yet had not disturbed 
the New World. The Spaniards were a people of 
one faitli. To them, the Roman Catholic Church 
was the door to heaven, guarded by St. Peter, 
and the only entrance for the soûl into that eternal 
rest. To rebel against the church established by 
the Apostle Peter, f rom whom the Pope, in regular 
succession, received his authority, was, to the Span- 
iard, équivalent to a rébellion against God. Dis- 
puted questions were in those days settled by 
argument or the sword, and more frequently hy 
the latter than the former. With religions feelings 
aroused, the quarrcl bccame pci*sonal, and the per- 
sécutions bitter, while the oft-repeated words of 
the Master, "Peace and good will toward mon,'* 
seemed to be forgotten. 

To the Cubans, the struggle in Eiiropc was a 
holy war, and many a battle-scarred pioneer, who 
had fought under Cortez, Pizarro, and De Soto, 
wished himself in Europe to take part in the strug- 
gle. The groans from Piedemonte, Toulouse, and 
other persecuted districts were heard around tlie 
world, but awoke no feeling of sympathy in the 
breasts of the bigoted Catholics of the West Indies. 

One of the best families in the metropolis of the 
New World at this time was a family named Este- 
van. ' They did not occupy a high officiai position, 
for they had been constantly on the frontier, con- 
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quering, exploring, and colonizing, instead of 
court! ng thc préférence of kings and princes. 
The head of tlie family, Christopher Estevan, a 
namesake of Christoplier Coliimbus, was tlie fîrst 
cliild bom of white parents in the New World. 
From infancy he had been associated with men 
whose names are familiar in history as conquerors. 
Wben a child, he sat on the knee of Cortez and 
Don Diego Columbus, who succeeded his father as 
admirai. He was with Pizarro in Peru, and at- 
tended the funeral of De Soto. His father, Her- 
nando Estevan, had corne with Columbus on his 
first voyage to America, and had always been a 
warm bosom friend of the great discoverer. 

Christopher Estevan had removed to Havana 
from St. Jago several years before the date of our 
narrative, 1501. He was not old in years, being 
only fifty-two, but long exposure and numerous 
wounds received in battle prematurely aged the 
vétéran. 

A fortune amassed by his father in Mexico ena- 
bled him to live at ease with his beautiful wife, 
Sefiora Inez, one of the rarest flowers plucked from 
that land of beauty, old Spain. His home was a 
model of peace and happiness. Two sons and one 
daughter blessed his household, and he had retired 
from the fîeld of battle and adventure covered with 
glory, and settled down to the enjoyment of a long. 
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peaceful aftemoon of life. Being a pious Catliolic, 
he took more pleasure in religious services thaii in 
those wild scènes of daring which had delighted 
his youth. His grcatcst wisli was to sec his eldest 
son become a priest. Estevan knew of tlie allure- 
ments toconquest so abundant in tins New World; 
but he believed tliat if his son were once in tho 
cloister he would be safe froni the ambitions and 
danserons enterprises of the romantic âge. Per- 
haps because Senor Estevan had disaj)i)()inted his 
mother, who designed him for the church, he was 
the more determined that his son should follow 
the holy calling. 

The dark-eyed, robust Francisco had bcen tanglit 
from early childhood to look upon himself as dedi- 
cated to the service of God. Educational facilities 
in the New Workl were not of the best, yet some 
pious monks had established an academy at which 
a number of young men were instructed in the sci- 
ences, theology and philosophy, Francisco was an 
apt scholar. His mind was clcar, strong, and vig- 
orous; but, though lie was consccratcd to tlie 
church, he seemed ill-fittcd for the sacred calling. 
His flashes of wit, his love of athlctic si)orts, his 
daring courage and fondness for romantic advent- 
ures made him more soldier tlian j)ricst. Francisco, 
however, was loyal to the wislies of his [)arents, 
though he sighed when he rcmembcrcd that the 
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wonders of those far-olï lands, rumors of which / -J r 
came in dreamy whispers to his ears, were liévèr* î? • 
to be explored by him. His heart bounded.in wildr; .' t 
delight when hc heard his father tell oî herdic •*••* 
struggles with men and beasts in stratige laujjs," • * • . 
The pious youth checked ail thèse naturaT impulses, '. *.. 
and lived a life of consécration. His tutors wcçe • • .t- • 
highly elated at his progress, and assurée,! thfe'^b^*- ? . ^ »•' 
lous parents that their son would be prepared feoofi .5 
to don the sacerdotal robes. ;\ / ■ ' * • ^* * ' 

Eodrigo, Francisco's brother, was nfearly. fiyjb..:* •"% ' 
years younger than the intended ecclesia^i?. . ./He-' *'] i^ 
resembled his brother in form and f èa*ure;,- ajid '. ^\. 
possessed to an eminent degree the same -dltri^g, ^.; /*. t 
chi vairons spirit. He loved the lance-. 'and -the- 
saddle more than study, and his tutor was thê càv-. 
alier rather than the priest. Bef ore hc had reached* • • •% 
his sixteenth y car, he had participated;in.seyer43Jtl:.ips\.^^^. 
expéditions by land and sca, and already had. be-* . • ' •* 
come conspicuous for his courage, prowess, and skill ;. -* *: 
in horsemanship. Old cavaliers pronouncèd- hiin,;- . .<.. 
the best swordsman in Cuba, and in friendly cotn-" •• •. •: 
bat he had disarmed many a vétéran. ■ . \ 

Francisco was to set out for Spain to complète "^ 
his ecclesiastical éducation under the old mastéf^s, 
and Eodrigo, though only sixteen, had detenhinçd 
to set forth in search of conquest and gold. His*- 
grandfather had participated in the conquest of . •'^V 
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Mexico, winning a fortune there, consequcntly tlie 
youngest scion of this proud old Spanish family had 
chosen Mexico as the field for his opérations. In 
those days Mexico and Peru were the great Eldo- 
rados, conceming which the wildest rumors of 
fabulons wealth were afloat. The credulous Cu- 
bans believed ail they heard, however extravagant. 
Beyond the borders of the conquered territory therc 
hung a veil of mystery which only the wildest con- 
jecture could penetrate. Imagination, for the tinie 
being, supplanted reason and peopled those un- 
known régions with strange beings and marvellous 
riches excelling in wonder the mythology of the 
ancients. Rodrigo longed to plunge into the un- 
known realms, and drag into the light of civilization 
the hidden wonders of this mysterious world, and 
ail efforts to dissuade him from this mad purpose 
were unavailing. 

"Let brother Francisco become a friar if such is 
his wish, but I will be a soldier," dcclared Rodrigo. 

The day came for the departure of the sons, one 
to Spain and one to Mexico. Two vessels whicli 
were to bear them away from their native island 
lay anchored in the harbor, side by side. Morning 
dawned bright and clear, and ail nature was smil- 
ing with gladness. Ilavana at an early hour pre- 
sented a scène of bustle and confusion. The harbur 
was melodious with the songs of sailors, whilc frum 
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the tropical forest, forming a semicircle about the 
town, came the sweetest music of those famous 
feathered warblers of the south. 

In the home of Estevan there was more of sorrow 
than joy. Two beloved sons were about to départ 
for distant lands, and, in those troublons times, pa- 
rents knew that many went and few returned. It 
would perhaps be the last time they would gaze on 
the faces of their children. Francisco and Eodrigo 
were on the balcony of the housc when the sun rose. 

"Rodrigo," said Francisco, seizing his brother's 
hand, " Many times hâve we stood thus and watched 
the sun rise. Does it occur to you this morning 
that we may never witness this glorious scène to- 
gether again?" 

"In truth, good brother, I had not thought 
about it at ail." 

" Where were your thoughts?" 

"In the unknown régions I am to explore, Fran- 
cisco. Pardon me if I am not as sober and sedate 
as my brother; I hâve no thoughts save for con- 
quest." 

" Yet, on this eventful moming, when we are to 
separate, perhaps never to meet again, might it not 
be well for the cavalier to give himself up to sober 
thought?" 

"Where would be the use, my brother? It 
would only make the heart ache. The ills which 
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we are to suffer will corne f uU soon witliout brood- 
ing over prospective calamities; and wlieni the day 
cornes, if come it must, let us meet it bravely, I 
with the resolution of a soldier and you with the 
résignation of a priest." 

"I must admit you are a philosopher as well as 
a soldier." 

"Nay, do not crédit me with qualities I do not 
possess. Call me a soldier with ail a soldier' s 
qualifications — nothing more." 

"Philosophy is essential even to men of arms." 

"Then, so far as essential, let me be a philoso- 
pher; but I must confess, my brother, that the 
prospect of a brilliant career in Mexico robs our 
parting of its bittemess. I love my parents, 
brother, and sister, and I would belie my feelings 
were I to say I expérience no regret, yet the 
thought of entering on a brilliant career to a great 
extent overbalances tliis sentiment. " 

Francisco gazed on the youthful face of his 
brother, Jighted with a glow of enthusiasm, and 
heaved a sigh. Eodrigo, young as he was, had 
reached a man's stature, and his gallant figure 
made him an object of admiration. Francisco 
never saw him in the tourney on his fiery charger, 
caparisoned in glittering steel, that he did not wish 
to be like him. 

"Brother," he said at last, breaking a silence 
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thatwaa growiug painful, "Ict us make a compact, 
which, if we live, shall be carried into effect." 
" What shall it be?" asked Rodrigo. 
" Whcn we meet again, let it bc to part no more. 
Wo may be agcd and infîrm, yon bowed down with 
Lardship and wounds, aud 
in need of a brother'scare." 
The youthful face of 
Rodrigo grew thoughtful 
for a moment. 

" It shall be as you say, 

brother," he said, "and as 

our childhood was passed 

togetlier, so shall be our 

old âge. I regret evcn 

this sliort séparation, and 

wisli I could go with you, 

not as a priest, but as a sol- 

dier in the holy war against 

the Protestants, who are 

striving to overtum tlie 

RoDBiGo EsTBViN. power of the Pope." 

A cloTid came over Francisco'a brow, and for a 

moment his dark eye flashed with religions zeal. 

"Deluded pcople, Icd by sueh unholy men aa 
Luther and Melanethon," he mnrmured, *'hut the 
Inquisition bas been re-establiahed and will root 
ont the heretics from Spain. The war will be car- 
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ried even into France, England, and Germany, if 
need be, until the Eoman Catholic faith is agaiu 
suprême in the world. The trust confided by Saint 
Peter by regular succession to our holy father will 
not be wrested from him." 

"I am willing to draw my sword against the 
Protestant as did our ancestors against Saracens." 

" That day may corne. Yet Protestants are min- 
gled with Catholics as tares grow in the wheat, and 
the winnowing will require care. Heresy is sown 
by the devil while we sleep. It takes root in some 
families, and ère we know it a son, a daughter, a 
brother, or a sister, has become imbued with thèse 
dangerous ideas, and we must then give them over. 
to their fate. Yet I do not believe it right to bum 
them at the stake, or to slay them, as is donc in 
Spain, France, and England." 

"What would you do? The tares must be 
uprooted." 

"No, that would destroy the wheat. Let ail 
grow together until the harvest, when the Master 
shall winnow the wheat and cast the tares in the 
fire to be bumed." 

An end was put to the discussion by the father 
calling to them to come down. Owing to an old 
wound, Senor Estevan was compelled to walk with 
a staff. The mother and the young sister, a beau- 
tiful child of the tropics, with the father were at 
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the breakfast table, awaiting tlie young men. The 
moming meal was eaten in silence ; then the young 
men were embraced by their parents, and the 
mother, with moist eyes and faltering voice, pro- 
ceeded to give her parting injunctions to them. 

"Rodrigo, you go to a life of conquest and dan- 
ger. Be not rash or cruel. Ever lot mercy and 
caution prompt you, and amid scènes of greatest 
danger remember your mother. Tliink how lonely 
she will be hère without a son as the prop and stay 
of her declining years. When you hâve satiated 
your ambition for conquest as your father did, rc- 
tum to live a life of case and quiet, the joy and 
comfort of your parents for the remainder of their 
lives." Turning to her eldcst son, she^^said: "O 
Francisco, you are the delight and joy of your 
mother. Be loyal to the church, and when you 
hâve taken the monastic vows and douned the 
sacerdotal robes of the priesthood, remember that 
your mother willingly gave you to the service of 
God. Be a loyal priest, and seek to serve your 
Master by penance and prayer. Let your future 
be devoted to your sacred calling. Bind up the 
broken heart, carry the Gospel into the wilderness 
among the hcathen, and thus aid in bringing ail 
the world to the true religion." 

The father' s parting injunctions to his sons were 
similar to the mother' s. He urged on his younger 
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a course of manliness as well as courage, advised 
him never to be wantonly cruel or foolishly brave, 
and pointed out Pizarro as an example of a petty 
tyrant. The bravest were usually most gentle and 
kind. 

Then came the sister, only a child in years, too 
young to give advice. She brought them only a 
small token — two locks of golden hair clipped from 
lier own fair head, to be worn near their hearts 
as mémentos of one who loved them. The little 
girl was named Christoval after a dear foster-sister 
of her father. She was unlike her brothers, quite 
fair, with blue eyes, which on this occasion were 
owerflowing with tcars. She was too young to 
entirely control herself at the parting, and though 
no sobs escaped her lipa, those silent tears, trickling 
down her pretty cheeks, were stronger évidences 
of real grief than sobs or groans. 

The vessels were to sail at an early hour, and tlic 
little party wended their way to the beach. Eod 
rigo's horse, arms, armor, and baggage had already 
been taken aboard the vessel, and Francisco had 
made similar préparations. Ile walked to the 
beach between his mother and sister, holding a 
hand of each, but, though he assumed a chcerful 
manner, his heart was very heavy. A whirlwind 
of thought swept through his mind at this moment. 
His désire to be a soldier and overtum kingdoms 
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as his father liad done and brother was to do, was 
strong; but to reap the golden harvest of conquest 
was denied him ; long bef ore he had arrived at the 
âge of accountability, liis course in life had been 
marked out. 

At thé beach the brothers embraced parents and 
sister; then, embracing each other, they entered 
separate boats, and were rowed to their respective 
ships. Sitting in the stem of his boat, Francisco, 
through his tear-dimmed eyes, altemately glanced 
at the little group on shore and the other boat 
bearing away his brother. His manhood was 
shaken to its centre, and he could scarce restrain a 
flood of tears. He rcached the ship bound for 
Spain and went aboard. There came the usual 
noise of hoisting anchor and getting under way. 
The creaking of cordage, the cries of officers, and 
the confused noises which may be hcard on any 
sailing vessel floated over the harbor to the little 
party on shore. 

During the entire préparation, Francisco stood 
on the deck gazing one moment at the shore and 
next at his brother' s ship. Both anchors were 
hoisted at nearly the same time, and, as Francisco 
waved his cap at the ship of his brother, the stun- 
ning reports of two lombards shook the sea and 
told that the vessels were under way. A moment 
later the shores echoed and re-echoed with the 
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soluté fired frora the casUe and fort. The brecze 
■waa Btrong and the shipa bore away rapidly, leav- 
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ships driftcd apart, until Francisco could only see 
a snowy speck on the horizon, which at last disap- 
peared altogether. Long after the sail had faded 
from view, the student stood gazing in the direc- 
tion of it. 

"My brother goes to war and I to peace." 
Had he bcen able to read the future, he would 
hâve seen that no peace or cloister was in store for 
him, but a wild whirlpool of excitement. No sac- 
erdotal robe was ever to grâce his form. In the 
name of religion he was to witness such scènes of 
blood and crime as almost to disgust him with the 
holy order, and he was to bc more of a soldier than 
a priest. But let us await the fulness of time and 
not anticipate cvents. 



CnAPTER II. 

COLIGNi'S PET SCHEME FOR THE PERSECUTED. 

The world had reached that âge of eamcst the- 
ological discussion and antagonism in Europe, 
known as the "Era of tlie Reformation." Martin 
Luther and Philip Melancthon, in Germany, led a 
revolt against the Italian hierarchy, as rulers in 
the Christian Church, whose head was the Pope of 
Rome. A similar revolt, headed by Zuingliss, 
had broken out in Switzerland, and the Pope trem- 
bled lest his uni versai power should be swept 
away from him. Historians designate the time a? 
a moment of intellectual liberty — the perf ect equal 
ity of ail men in Church and State, in the exercise 
of the inaliénable rights of private judgment in 
matters of politics and religion. It was at the Diet 
or Congress held at Spires in 1529 that Luther and 
several princes in sympathy with him entered their 
solemn protesta which to this day lias characterized 
their followers of ail dénominations and creeds as 
Protestants, Tliey found the mother church so 
j3trong, that they were compelled to form a league 
2 17 
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against it, and so first organized the Reformation as 
an aggressive moral power leading to theological 
and political combinations, which, twenty-five 
years later, freed the Germans from the domina- 
tion of the Italian church. 

But the Romish church was not disposed to yield 
its supremacy in the Christian world without a des- 
perate struggle, and it put forth ail its énergies for 
the maintenance of its power. It had mighty 
agencics in its traditions, its vantage-ground of 
possession, the Order of Jesuits which it had just 
created, and the Inquisition which it had re-estab- 
lished with new powers. Its warfare wsls keen and 
terrible, and itsvictories were many; but, despite 
ail that power and persécution could do, the Refor- 
mation gained ground in certain parts of Europe. 
In the heat of that confiict was evolved the repré- 
sentative government, the free institutions, and the 
liberty, equality, aiid fraternity which are the birth- 
right of every American citizen to-day without re- 
gard to creed. 

In no part of the civilized world did the Refor- 
mation meet with more determined enemies in court 
and church than in France. John Calvin, the chief 
reformer in that country, was bariished, and, taking 
refuge in Switzerland, died in the year 1564. But 
Calvin had sowed the seeds of Protestantism in 
France, and those seeds bore fruit in such daring 
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persons as Admirai Coligni, the favorite of Catha- 
rine de Medici while slie was acting as régent for 
her son the infant king. Thus the most conspicu- 
ous leader of the Huguenots, as the French Protes- 
tants were called, found means of reaching the 
royal ear. Ail parties admircd Coligni for his 
gallant services to his eountry. He persuaded 
Catharine to attempt to reconcile by a conférence 
the contending religions factions; but the peace 
conférence failed and war ensued. The Duke of 
Guise, a lineal descendant of Cliarlemagne, and 
claimant of the French throne, a man whom Cath- 
arine both feared and hated, led the Roman Catho- 
lics, while the Prince of Conde headcd the Protest- 
ants. The latter, being much in the minority, 
suffered greatly in the contest. Pcrhaps never, 
even in savage warfare, was cruel ty carried further 
than in this conflict bctwecn religions factions. 

At this time there livcd in Dieppe a prominent 
and once wealthy sea-captain named De Barre. 
For important services rendercd the king certain 
rights and privilèges were granted him. He was 
a lover of civil and religions liberties, and when 
the Reformation began to shake the world with its 
thunder, De Barre, a cousin of Coligni, under whom 
he had served in the royal navy, espoused the cause 
of Protestantism. The sea-captain's family con- 
sisted of himself, wife, and two children, a son 
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aged eighteen and, like liis father, a sailor, and a 
daughter Hortense who had just reached her fif- 
teenth year. Hortense De Barre, thongh still a 
child, showed such promises of beautif ul woman- 
hood that she had admirers even among the nobil- 
ity. One of her most ardent suitors was a young 
Frenchman of means but of doubtf ul morals, named 
John Gyrot. 

Gyrot was troubled with no serions religions 
convictions. His views were flexible and could 
be adjusted to suit either Huguenot or Papist. 
He early evinced an admiration, which grew into a 
consuming passion, for the beautif ul Hortense; 
but when he one day mentioned the matter to her, 
the child, who had never yet entertained a thought 
of marriage, flcd in terror frcm the bold, ardent 
young man. Gyrot possessed détermination to a 
remarkable degree, in fact it was about his only 
virtue, and he resolved to possess this lily of 
France, whose large blue eyes and golden hair had 
enslaved him. 

In one of those terrible religions riots the home of 
the De Barres was destroyed, the father and son were 
killed, and the mother died from fright and grief 
the same day. Thus like an avalanche came down 
upon the innocent young head ail the thunderbolts 
of hâte and fanaticism. Hortense, left alone in 
the world with no relative save her father' s cousin, 
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who was in Paris at the time, took tefmporary ref- 
uge among some kind people who agreed to shelter 
her for a while, and as soon as practicable send her 
eut of the country, for the bold utterances of the 
f ather had so incensed the Catholics that his inno- 
cent child was threatened with the stake. 

While still at the house of lier friends, her 
cousin, Coligni, hearing of her great bereavement 
and wretched condition, came to see her. Poor 
ïïortense, quite heart-broken, was overcome at sight 
of her only relative on earth and fell sobbing in 
his arms. As he held the child close to his own 
kind heart, and tried to soothe her grief and fears, 
the good man gazed into the pure innocent face 
pityingly. 

"Ail this is donc in the service of God?" he 
murmured. "Rather say in the service of the 
devil, for God abhors such misery." Appealing 
once more to the child he said, '' Cheer up, sweet 
cousin, you shall suffer no further harm." 

" Yes, yes! they will put me to death, they will 
burn me at the stake for heresy." 

"They shall not," he answcred. 

" What is heresy?" she asked innocently. 

" So they would destroy one so young and inno- 
cent that she docs not understand the meaning of 
the offence of which she is charged. This is infa- 
mous." Addressing the child hc aiiswercd, " Never 
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mind now, little one, you will know the définition 
of the Word when you are older. I will send you 
for the présent to Bcaucarre, a village on the Med- 
iterranean, until we can transport ail the persecuted 
to that new world discovered by Verazzani and 
Cartier." 

Ilortense dried her tears and tried to smile. 

" I want to go to the new country where I shall 
be free from persécution," she said. 

"You shall, little cousin, you shall." 

"When?" 

"Imust first see the king and obtain a grant 
for a colony of the persecuted. Ail this will 
take time; meanwhile you will be safe at Beau- 
carre." 

"Can I go in the first ship?" 

" No, you must wait until explorers and pioneers 
are sent to sélect a location and build houses. " 

A look of disappointment came over the pretty 
face and a sigh escaped her lips. Coligni noted 
lier anxiety to leave France. 

"Don't despair, child," he added, "you shall 
suffer no more persécution. At Bcaucarre you 
are in a quiet, out-of-the-way part of the world, 
free from the great turmoil and strife which upscts 
civilization to-day and make savages of men." 

Addressing a few more words of consolation to 
her, the great admirai, strangely impressed at lier 
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sad fate, left the child. In tlie corridor, Coligni 
met a person not calculated to inspire the beholder 
with confidence. He was attired in dark velvet 
doublette, black trunk hose to his thigh, and long, 
dark stockings. He wore a sable cloak on lus 
sboulders, a crimson cap on his head, and the sword 
at his side seemed to indicate that he mad<î some 
pretensions to being a gentleman. Though a 
young man scarce twenty, his face, pale and ca- 
daverous, had the appearance of âge. A quantity 
of black hair descended low over his eyebrows, 
while the small, black, piercing eyes and lines of 
the face denoted shrewdness. The glance of this 
individual was keen, but evinced cunning rathcr 
than intelligence. His lips were straight, but so 
thin that, as they closed, they were compressed 
within his mouth. His cheek-bones were broad 
and projecting, a never-failing proof of audacity 
and craftiness, while the flatness of his forehead 
and the enlargement of the back of the skull, which 
rose much higher than the vulgarly shaped ears, 
combined to form a physiognomy anything but 
prepossessing. 

Coligni paused a moment and glanced at the 
young man as he sauntered toward him. 

"That fellow bas a bad countenance," he de- 
clared mentally. "Why is it that ail do not 
retreat with aversion at siglit of that flat, receding, 
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serpent-like forehcad, round ekuU and sharp 
hooked nose like the beak of a vulture?" 

This personage seemed watching the admirai 
with a slirewd, cunning gaze as though lie mis- 
trusted the object of his visit. Onoe the admirai 
laid his hand on his sword as if to punish his inso- 
lence; but, perceiving his youth, he concluded 
that no harm could come from him. As Coligni 
retired, a diabolical grin illuminated the face and 
increased its ugliness. Had the admirai notcd the 
change he would hâve paused to inquire more 
about the young man he had met in the corridor. 

'Scarcely was Coligni out of sight, when this per- 
sonage entered the chamber of Hortense De Barre 
without even the formality of knocking. The 
girl's face became troubled at sight of him. 

"Why do you come hère, John Gyrot?" she 
asked. 

"I want to ask the mademoiselle some ques- 
tions," Gyrot answered. 

"Ask them, and be gonc at once." 

"Who was the stranger who lias just left?" 

"Coligni." 

"The admirai?" 

"Yes." 

"I heard him say he was going to send the 
mademoiselle to Bcaucarre, and, as the mademoi- 
selle has refused the hospitality I offered her, I, 
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too, will go to Beaucarre to keep guard over lier 
in thèse trying times." 

Hortense started and became deathly pale. There 
was something cunning and significant in Gyrot's 
manner, and she trembled, thougli unable to tell 
why. Gyrot had not, to lier knowledge, taken 
any part in tbe outbreak against the Huguenots. 
On the contrary he pretended to be in sympathy 
with the Protestants; but there was something so 
hypocritical in thèse pretcnces that she lacked con- 
fidence in him. She wantcd to tell liim that his 
services were not needed; but she was so young 
and sliy that she could niake no answer, and hung 
lier head in silence, while Gyrot in his disagreeable 
tone continued: 

"I am quite a man now. The mademoiselle 
needs a protector, and where can she fmd a better 
one than Monsieur Gyrot?" 

At this point she plucked up sufBcient courage 
to assure him that lier relative had madc ail need- 
ful arrangements for lier safety and comfort; but 
he was persistent in his détermination to be lier 
guardian and protector, and she was glad wlien he 
went away. She had known Gyrot from early 
childhood, and, while lie had ever pretended to be a 
devoted friend of the family, she instinctively felt 
an aversion for him. 

Meanwhile, Coligni, whose great heart was 
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touched at the forlorn condition of the child, as 
well as the desperate situation of ail the Hugue- 
nots, resolved to secure an asylum for them in the 
milder régions of North America, where, far re- 
moved from civilized men, they might enjoy that 
perfect religions and civil freedom for which they 
sighed. 

Soon after the touching interview with his un- 
fortunate little cousin, he sought an audience with 
Catharine de Medici, which was readily granted. 
That proud and unprincipled woman, then little 
more than forty years of âge, stout and fair, was 
wielding with a prodigal hand the power she as- 
sumed through lier infant son. 

Coligni was not without his misgivings, for, 
while the king's mother was his friend, he knew 
she was selfish and fîckle and liable at the last 
moment to refuse the dearest wish of his heart, a 
place of refuge for the persecuted. 

He had consulted with John Ribault, an experi- 
enced mariner, who was willing to undertake the 
hazardous task of planting a French colony on the 
new-found coast, and he needed only a charter and 
means to send the Huguenots to America. 

Coligni was tall, élégant in figure and deport- 
ment, grave in aspect, with flowing hair and beard 
slightly streaked with gray, for he was about forty- 
five years of âge. On his visit to Catharine he 
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was dressecl in the uniform of his rank, wearing on 
his head a rich green velvet cap bearing an ostrich 
plume. His doublette of crimson velvet with skirt 
was sprinkled with golden lilies and encircled with 
a belt from which depended a straight sword. The 
sleeves terminated at the elbows; the remainder of 
his arms to the wrists were covered with embroi- 
dered linen. His trunk hose of velvet extended 
to the middle of his thighs, and was slashed and 
elegantly embroidered with gold thread. Up to 
this, tight fitting stockings wrought of fine white 
wool extended, and on his feet were buskins of 
polished russet leather, sparkling with diamond 
buttons that were fastened with silk rosettes to the 
insteps. From his shoulders hung an open, short 
Spanish cloak of blue velvet, and around his neck 
a modest ruff. A massive gold chain bearing the 
order of St. Louis was seen upon his breast. Such 
was the appearance of this great and good man as 
he asked an audience with the Régent of France, 
late in the year 1561, to confer with lier upon the 
subject of discoveries and the planting of a colony 
in America. 

He had not long to wait. The court dignitary 
to whom he applied soon returned with the informa- 
tion that the admirai could be admitted to the prés- 
ence of her majesty at once. With his cap in his 
hand, perfectly self-possessed, he entered the royal 
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présence. Ile was only to meet a woman and a boy, 
a niere cliild. Tlie woman he knew was unprin- 
cipled, yet, for tlie présent, slie was friendly to 
tlie Protestant cause, more because she bated the 
Duke of Guise than from any serious religions 
convictions. 

Coligni found her seated on a rich divan covered 
witli blue damask satin. On her head was a coro- 
net, sparkling with a single large diamond. 
Around lier plump neck glittered a circlet of gold 
and pearls, emeralds and rubies. She wore a skirt 
of gold-embroidered wliite silk, and over this a 
rich robe of royal purple velvet, trimmed with a 
narrow band of ermine at the front and bottom, and 
with close-fitting bodice, linen and lace, with bril- 
liant gems at the wrists. A gold chain, fastened at 
her bosom with a diamond brooch, extended to her 
fect and terminated with a golden cross studded 
with seed pearls. Near her, playing with a fawn- 
colored Italian greyhound, was her royal son, who 
had lately been crowned as Charles IX., king of 
France. The young king's hair liung in ringlets 
about lus shoulders, for he was only a boy ten or 
twelve years of âge, thinking more of liis dog than 
of his kingdom. Ilis fair complexion was height- 
ened by his rich suit of royal purple velvet, with 
shished sleeves, revealing white linen beneath. 
Only a single minister of state was presentj and he 
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and a young wornan, a court, favorite and cousin 
of the king of Navarre, were the only companions 
of royalty when Admirai Coligni entered the room. 

The admirai howed his kncc and kisscd the hand 
which Catharine gave him, performing a like cere- 
mony to his sovereign who fondled his dog. 

"Rise, admirai, and statc your business," said 
the régent. 

Coligni proceeded in a grave, eamest manner to 
inform her of the persécution of the Huguenots. 
She listened, though evincing no émotion at the 
the terrible récital, while the king, wholly 
engrossed with his greyhound, hcard but little that 
the admirai said. 

When Coligni began to particularize and re- 
lated in détail the sad story of Ilortcnse De 
Barre, the young lady Icft her scat in the window, 
and the minister of state, who had bccn urged to 
remain, listened with most rapt attention. The mob 
in ail its terrible fury was depictcd, the dcath of 
father, brother and mothcr related as only the clo- 
quent Coligni, in the fervor of his enthusiasm, could 
tell it. 

When he had finished, tlic king's mothcr 
asked: 

"What do you propose, admirai, to alleviate 
the sufïering of thèse poor pcoplc?" 

"I am just approaching the plan, your majcaty. 
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■which will not only furnish an asjlum for the per- 
secuted Huguenots, but will redound to the honor 
and glory of France. In America, Verazzani, 
under the fiag of France, mado some wondcrful 
discoveries, and took possession of the country 
under the name of New France. Thèse, witli the 
discoveries and conquests of Cartier, gave us valu- 
able possessions in that land." 

At thia point the king's mother interposed: 

"But Cartier's report 
of hia second voyage waa 
by no nieans clieering, 
i The rigors of the climate 
^i **—-^»^l]&J|| ^Tî-y i" wintcr, the icc-bound 
f''"^ i!S^re nr ivtlll condition of the strcams 
!\ ofe^t\*[(^k\i for several months in the 
year, and the uttcr bar- 
renncss of the land in pre- 
cious Btones and minerais 
Kiira CHARUM IX. ^^^^ discouraging." 

"Quito tnie, your gracious majesty; but sutse- 
qiient voyages havo proved that south of where 
Cartier explorcd tlicre ia a more favorable climate 
and soil. Donnacona, the Indian ehief whom Cartier 
bnniglit captive to France, told of the large number 
of fnr-bearing animais in the woods and waters, of 
wliicK Cartier could know nothing. Tliese animais, 
witli tho Siilmon fisLcrics nnd pine forests, make 
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even that apparently undesirable local ity a valu- 
able acquisition to France." 

The princess régent nodded lier head until the 
diamond in her coronet sparklcd like a twinkling 
star, and the boy king, looking up from his dog, 
said: 

"Give the admirai ail the terri tory he wants; 
surely we hâve a plenty for ail." 

Next moment he fell to fondling his dog again 
and seemed to hâve forgotten the order he had 
issued to his mother. Nor was his command 
heeded. Catharine thought for her son, and scldom 
allowed the king, even in more mature years, the 
power of exercising his own will. 

Coligni was a good judgc of human nature. He 
read the king' s mother like an opcn page, and for 
varions reasons knew that she would ultimately 
consent to his plan ; but he allowed no stone to go 
untumed, and proceeded with his argument which 
the king had interrupted. 

" It is not in the cold north that I design to plant 
your colony, but the milder climate of that région 
known as Florida. Unexplored, posscssing untold 
riches, and of a climate mild as Italy's, it is the land 
which France should claim, and it will rcdound to 
the glory of your son' s reign if you acquire it." 

"Do not the Spaniards, the original explorers, 
claim the land?" 
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" Thcy liave forfeited tlicir riglit by abandoning 
it," the admirai answered. "Ponce de Léon, 
Hemando de Soto, and others who liave invaded this 
land, so rich in natural resources, abandoned it, 
and since then the whole coast lias been scized in 
the name of the king of France, and it is ours." 

The princess régent was not hardto persuade into 
compliance with his wishcs. She granted ail that 
Coligni desired, in the name of the little king, 
then playing with the greyhound, and the child's 
signature, hardly legible, was afterward placed to 
the charter givcn the admirai, by which he was 
authorized to send an expédition to Florida to estab- 
lish a colony in the name of France. 

Coligni lost no time in making use of his privi- 
lege. Ile hastened to Dieppe, where he found Joh?* 
Ribault and an English youth, Walter Raleigh> 
who was interested in the cause of the Huguenots 
awaiting his retum. 

"Ilave you succeeded?" asked Ribault. 

"I hâve the charter. Now, captain, proceed a5 
once to organize your crews and colony. What 
you do is donc in the name of God and humanity." 

Eibault, like Coligni, was a zealous Iluguenot, 
and was fired with enthusiasm at the thought oi 
planting a colony in the New World. Coligni wa& 
the main support of the enterprise. It was not diffi- 
cuit to get colonists, for those who had suflered f rom 
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persécution were only too anxiousto find un asylum 
in the New World. Only men were takcn in tlie 
first expédition, as it was a pioneer exploring 
party. Ribaultwasa native of Dieppe, and an ex- 
perieneed sailor, so that lie inspired great confidence 
in the hearts of the people, who were cagcr to 
volunteer under so valiant a leader. Two vcssels 
of the character of Spanisli caravels were fitted ont, 
and on the 18th of February, 1502, Ribault sailed 
from Dieppe with two crews, consisting of excel- 
lent sailors, and a strong body of land forces, among 
whom were several gentlemen volunteers. 

The first land discovered was low and woodv, 
and he gave it the name of Cape Français. Turii- 
ing to the right, he discovered the river Dauphin, 
without entering it; then sailed to the river May, 
so called from his entering it on the first day of 
that month. Hère he was welcomed by a great 
number of the natives, and he ercctcd a stone col- 
umn on which the arms of France were engraved. 
This ceremony being performed, he visitcd the 
cacique of the savages and made him some présents. 
Ile afterward steered for the river Jourdain which 
had been discovered by Vasquez, and, keeping in 
sight of land, sailed along the coast of what is now 
known as the Carolinas. Arriving at the river of 
St. Croix, he built, in the midst of a most delight- 
ful country, Fort Charles, in lionor of the king. 
8 
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The neighboring rivers abounded in fish, the forest 
was fiUed with game, and tlie savages seemed so 
extremely friendly that the colonists thought they 
had entered the promised land. Having planted 
the germ of the future colony, Eibault returned to 
France, hoping soon to remove the women and 
children of the persecuted Huguenots to this place 
of refuge. 

The foregoing may seem to be a digression; 
but if the reader will bear with us, it will be f ound 
to be an essential explanation to our story before 
it is finished. 

Scarcely had John Ribault sailed from Dieppe, 
whcn Coligni took his cousin's child, Hortense 
De Barre, to the village of Beaucarre on the 
Mediterranean. 

They arrived at the village, and she was installed 
with the family of Monsieur Beaumonte, half 
aubergiste and half fisherman. Beaucarre was 
never a thriving village, and to-day only a f ew ruins 
mark the spot where it once stood. Its very isola- 
tion made it an acceptable place of refuge for the 
persecuted girl. 

It was late when she reached Beaucarre, and 
Ilortense retired without inspecting her newhome; 
but at early mom, childlike, she arose and set out 
to see what it was like. The house was a sort of 
an old inn of the time, standing beyond the ham- 
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let, and from the front liung a sign. The j)]aeo 
boasted a garden, consisting of a sinall i)l()t of 
ground, a full view of wliich conld 1)C obtaineil 
from the door, immediately opj>osite the ground 
portai by which travellers were usliercd in to j)artiike 
of tlie hospitality of the public house. This 
plaisance^ or garden, scorched beneath the ardent 
sun of an almost tropical latitude, permitted nothing 
to thrive and scarcely anything to live in its arid 
soil. A few dingy olives and stunted fig-trees 
struggled hard for existence, but tlicir withered, 
dusty foliage proved how unequal was the conflict. 
Between thèse sickly shrubs grew a scant supply 
of garlic, tomatoes, and eschalots, while lone and 
solitary, like a forgotten sentinel still on duty, a 
tall pine reared its melancholy head in one of the 
corners of this unattractive spot. 

At places in the surrounding plain, which more 
resembled a dusty lake than the solid ground, 
were scattered a few misérable stalks of wheat, tlio 
resuit of an eflfort on the part of the agriculturists 
of the country to sec if it were possible to raise 
grain in tbis parched région. The scanty produco 
served to accommodate the numerous grasshoppera 
witli resting-places upon the stunted spécimens of 
horticulture, while they filled the air with sharp, 
unpleasant cries. 

Poor Ilortense gazed over the scène, unattractive 
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save where the waters of tlic Mediterraneaii brokc on 
the sliore, and sighed. 

" Better if I liad gone witli the first emigrants to 
the New World," she thought. 

At this moment she caiight sight of a person on 
horseback riding over tlie dusty plain toward her. 
One glanée at his face and slie trembled and turned 
pale. 

It was John Gyrot. 



CnAPTER III. 

THE SHIPWRECK. A VISION. 

Two years liad elapsed since Estcvan's arrivai 
in Spain. Ile was progrcssing well witli liis 
studies and could already repeat tlie Latin prayers 
and church service. Ile was meek, liumble, and 
very studious. The good Fatlier Ronoldo had, 
from the first, taken great iutcrest in liis i)upil 
and Vv'atched over liim as a natural fatlier miglit. 
Letters came from liis parents at lionie and tlie 
brother in Mexico. Rodrigo' s letters werc filled witli 
most marvelous descriptions of the wonderful laiid 
and people among wliom his lot was cast. Ilis 
accounts of some of his thrilling adventures niade 
the heart of the inteiided ecclesiastic leap witliin 
him. 

Though everythiiig possible was donc to make 
Francisco happy he grew paler and more sad day by 
day, until the good father Ronoldo became alarmed 
for his health. One day he entered the study of 
Francisco as the student was pouring over a vol- 
ume of commentaries. 

87 
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"My son, you study too hard." 

" Why do you say so, father?" 

" Your cheek grows paler and your form tliinner 
tlian I care to see it." 

"A monk must needs be a student." 

"Tell me, Francisco, arc you liappy?" 

The unexpected question was asked in sucli an 
earnest manner tliat Francisco could not but feel 
tlie tliought in the priest's mind. 

" Wliy do you ask?" he gasped. 

"Bcause you do not seem it." 

"Would you bave me merry, father? Is not 
ours a sacred calling in which solemnity should 
become a part of us?" 

"True, yet with solemnity and gravity there 
should be a quiet joy in the knowledge that we 
are servants of God. Answer me truly, do you 
really wish to become a priest?" 

Francisco bounded to his feet as suddenly as if 
he had been pricked with the point of a sword, 
and faced the priest. 

" Hâve I ever by word or deed indicated that 
such was not my désire?" he asked. 

"No, my son; but you do not look as if you 
loved the holy order." 

"I do — of course I do!" he answered quickly. 
"It is their choice. From my infancy I was de- 
signed for the church." 
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The priest gazed a moment at tlie agitated face, 
and shook his head kuowingly. 

"Parents may make a mistake," lie remarked; 
" but I will not gainsay their wislies. Why sliould 
not a parent consecrate a chikl to God in tliis 
modem day as in ancient times? But nietliinks, 
my son, wken tliey made you a priest, Spain lost 
a gallant soldier." 

Estevan clasped liis liand over liis Leart, and 
tumed an appealing glanée on tlie priest as if to 
implore him to desist. Interpreting liis tliouglit tlie 
ecclesiastic added: 

" I hâve come to talk witli you on other niatters, 
my son — the heretics, for instance." 

"Do they increase?" 

"Verily, in places they do. Tliat Luther is a 
bold fellow. Calvin was driven froni France; but 
he had sown the bad sced before his departure, and 
the air is fîlled with lieresy." 

"Does not the Inquisition uproot it?" 

"It does much, but not enougli. The good 
Duke of Guise, the gallant defcnder of the faith, 
is battling for the Pope; but Coligni seeins to hold 
control over the king's mother, rcgenttothe infant 
king Charles, and, saints préserve us! I know not 
how it will end." 

Hère the priest paused and crossed himself. A 
moment later his features brightened. 
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'^There is anotljcr mattcr I wauted tx) speak 
witli you about," lie said. ''Soiiio Bénédictine 
nionks are going to niake a pilgriniage to thc 
Pope. Would you like to go to Rome?" 

"I would," Estevan answered, '^Give me a 
jouniey and it will recuperate my failing spirits." 

"Tlien you sliall go." 

It was arranged in a few days, and Estevan, in 
Company with tlie })i]grims, set ont for Kome. 
Tliey travelled on mules to a little sea])ort town on 
tlie Mediterranean, and embarked in a vessel for 
Italy. Tlieir vessel was a large S])anisli caravel, 
a goodly craft, laden witli wine. The captain was 
an experienced seaman and liis crew one of tlie 
best. Spanisli sailors liad won a réputation for 
being among the boldest and niost suecessful navi- 
gators of tlie day. 

Thc weatlier was a little liazy, but tliere was 
notliing formidable in tlie appearance of tlie sky 
to a bold and experienced navigator. Francisco 
Estevan was something of a sailor, and, liaving 
been reared in tlie West Indies, was familiar with 
hurricanes. Scarcely had they been under way an 
hour when a gale sprang up which rapidly in- 
creased to a violent storm, separating themfromthe 
land at the rate of eight leagues a watch, merely 
with their fore-courses, insomuch that the master 
thought it necessary to stop that career, and, ou 
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Consulting witli liis officers, brouglit the ship about 
and tried to furl up sails in order to make lieadway 
with the iriizzeii. Tlie mountainous seas, the early 
product of the storm, became so unruly that the 
seamen knew not how to work the ship. They 
were already some distance from land, so that 
immédiate danger from reefs and surfs was not 
great; but so violent was the storm, they were in 
danger of foundering, especially as the ship rocked 
in the hollow trough of the sea. With great cxer- 
tion and danger, the main yard was lowered to 
give some ease to the mast. Tiien the great 
difficulty was to handle the fore-sails, that the ship 
might work about with as little hazard as possible. 
Ail hands were not enough to haul the sheet close, 
in order to bring the ship about. 

Francisco Este van volunteered his services, and 
his former expérience on shipboard niadc the 
young theologian qui te useful. Great seas were 
shipped as the vessel came to work through the 
trough of the sea. One wave broke upon the poop 
where the monks were quartered, and a ton' s 
weight of water set ail afloat in the round-house. 
The noise made by the rushing wave was likc the 
report of a great gun, and put the pilgrim monks 
into a sad fright. Many were on their knees, 
others were counting their beads, or oflering prayers, 
or making promises of pilgrimages. 
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The shock being past, tlie vessel put about, with 
foresail hauled, and now lay trying with her mizzen 
to make headway. Tossed like a feather on the 
foam-capped waves, the water leaping in terrible 
tury over the deck, the ship, it seemed, could not 
Uold togethcr. Those awf ul sounds, heard only in 
n storm at sca, the roaring of the wind through 
the rigging like shrieks of démons, with thegroans 
of the laboring ship, put the monks in deadly fear. 
Hours wore on and a dark and terrible nightset'in, 
the enraged seas a mass of seething foam, the gale 
still increasing, their condition growing more and 
more terrible every moment. A loud crash aloft, 
and the forcmast came by the board, broken short 
oflE just under the cap. Francisco and his com- 
panions started to inquire the cause of the disaster, 
when a niighty sea broke on the foreship, making 
such an inundation on the deck which he had 
gained, that he retired to the round-house, a prayer 
on his lips, for he supposed the ship was founder- 
ing. The vessel stood stock-still, her head under 
water, as though to bore her way into the sea. The 
monks took a short leave of each other, and, 
assailed by new terrors, made a dolorous outcry, 
while the captain, seeing the deck almost cleared 
of water, called aloud : 

' '. Man the pumps ! ' ' 

Francisco ^aving better sea-legs than his com- 
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panions, again ventured to look out, and learn thc 
cause of this astonishing alarm, which appeared to 
arise from a no less cause than the loss of tlie fore- 
castle, with five guns and tlie ship's ancliors, ail 
of which were fastened to tlie cable. Two men 
had been swept overboard and lost in tlie surging 
billow. The great gap niade in the forecastle 
opened a passage into the liold for other seas; but 
luckily they had a number of ship's carpenters 
aboard, and thèse partially repaired the damages. 

Throughout the long, terrible night the ship 
weathered the storm and at dawn of day was little 
more than a battered hulk. The day for which ail 
had so earnestly prayed came at last, but brought 
DO abatement in the storm. Those wliite, fleecy 
clouds held no promise for the future. The wind 
roared, the waves raged, and ail day long the ship 
labored in the turbulent waters. 

When the sun again went down the storm in- 
creased. The clouds grew thicker and blacker, 
and, charged with electricity, sent streams of liquid 
fire over the awful scène. 

" The ship cannot live through the night," Fran- 
cisco heard the captai n déclare. 

The bowsprit, having lost its stays and rigging, 
and being too heavy in itself, swayed to and 
fro with such bangs that they were comi)elled to 
eut itoff to privent the whole front part of the ship 
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from being demolislied. Everytliing was in a 
misérable state of disorder, and it was évident 
tlieir danger was increasing every moment. The 
stays of ail the masts were gone, tlie slirouds that 
remained were loose and useless, and it was easy to 
foresee that the mainmast mnst soon corne by the 
board. A brave Portuguese sailor, always ready 
to expose himself to danger for the welfare of 
others, seized a carpenter's axe and ran up to pre- 
vent the evil, hoping to ease the mainmast and 
préserve it; but the danger to his person was so 
manifest that the captai n called liim down, and no 
sooner had his foot touched the deck than with a 
fearful crash both main and top-mast came down 
together, falling to windward clear of the deck into 
the sea without harming any one. 

The shrouds and rigging retaining their hold on 
the vessel's side, at every surge of the sea, like a 
monster pattering ram, the butt of the broken mast 
was driven against the side of the vessel, threaten- 
ing to beat a hole through it. The Portuguese now 
with his axe did good service in cutting away the 
rigging and clearing the ship of the wreck. 

She immediately righted, drifting helplessly 
before the driving storm toward the coast of France. 
Ilaving no sail, the vessel refused to answer to her 
rudder, and the incessant flashes of lightning 
revealed to them the wild surf leaping mountains 
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higli upon tlie sliore to which tliey were lielplessly 
drifting. 

Being more courageous than his fellow-pilgrims, 
Francisco souglit to instill some hope into their 
breasts; but tlie monks were insane with fear. 
Some swooned with fright, and others clung wildly 
to parts of the vessel so that they could hardly be 
puUed away. Francisco, with a thought of home 
and mother and another of heaven, resolved to do 
ail in his power to save his life. 

Again were the heavens lighted by that liquid 
blaze. The wild-eyed passengers and sailors saw 
that they were frightfully near the shore. At this 
moment the boom of one of the guns on the after 
deck thnndered forth the signal of danger. Thrice 
the gun sent its awful message thundering across 
the waters to the black sliores. 

One long-continued flash revcaled low-lying 
lands with hills far in the background, a sandy 
beach in the fore and a small hamlet not half a 
mile from the beach. It was gonc in a moment, 
and the blackness of despair and raging waters 
seemed to overwhelm them. With a crash tho 
ship stnick ground, and raised snch a war of water 
and sand togethcr, which fell on the main chains, 
that hopes of safety were abandoned. A wave, 
striking her on the starbonrd qnarter, pitchcd hcr 
over on her side, and the water, rushing over 
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moment it was gone in darkness, and lie, tlic oiily 
sm^ivor of the wreck, was ready to W'iievo it a 
vision of his disordered brain. 

But again the lightning came and rcvcalcd tlic 
boat, propelled certainly by an angelic hand, ncarer 
tban before. Could he bclievc his sensés? Ile 
was falling into a semi-unconscious state, whcn a 
voice from the darkness below shouted from nnder 
the lee of the stranded ship. Ile answercd, 
although the call was in a foreign tongne. 

The lightning's flash revealed a sniall fishing- 
boat below, in which sat a young girl. Again slie 
called to him in French : 

*' Monsieur, comc, savc yoiirself !" 

He tried to descend, but in doing so ho fcll. He 
struck some hard substance, and ail was a blank. 

That reason dawncd after snch a trial seenicd 
more like magie than rcality. Ail bodily fatigue, 
ail the préoccupation of the niind produced by 
such terrible events disappcarcd as thcy do at the 
first feeling of sleep. Ilis body sccmcd to acquire 
an airy lightncss, his perception being brightened 
in a remarkable manner, his sensés redoubled, and 
the horizon expanded. It was not that gloomy 
horizon over which alarm had prevailed, but 
blue, boundless, transparent, with ail the charm of 
a summer sea, and ail the spangles of a glorious 
Sun. In the midst of music so clear and sound- 
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ing, it seemed divine harmony, he saw the low 
rocky sliore as an oasis in the désert, which as he 
approachcd resounded with songs, as if some 
enchanter like Amphion had decreed to attract 
thither a soûl, or build a city. 

He seemed lying somewhere on a delightful 
couch, inspiring the fresh balmy air, like that 
which may be supposed to reign aronnd the grotto 
of Circe, formed from such perfumes as set the 
mind a-dreaming, and such fires as bujn the very 
sensés. There floated before him such a vision as 
had never dawned upon the imagination of man. 
It was a sylph-like figure, rich in form, with eyes 
of fascination, smile of love, and bright flowing 
hair. Phyrne, Cleopatra and Messalina were incom- 
parable to that being, who glided as pure as a ray, 
like a Christian angel in the midst of Olympus — 
one of those chaste figures, those calm shadows, 
those soft visions, which seem to veil the virgin 
brow of one too pure for this earth. 

Wild fantasy slowly gave way to reality, and 
he found himself lying on a bed, a plain bed at 
that, in an old, plain room, and through the win- 
dow he could behold the sea-shore strewn with the 
wreck of his vessel. It was a disappointing 
awakening from a delightful vision, but a moment 
later he was repaid, when a bit of animated sun- 
ahine in the form of a lovely girl with great blue 
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eyes and golden hair entered. She saw that his 
eyes were opened and reason restored, and clasp- 
ing her hands with joy, a smile on her lovely face, 
she began to speak in French : 

"Is Monsieur better?" 

Fortunately Francisco Estevan understood the 
language, and made haste to answer that he was 
better. Then he inquired if any of his com- 
panions were saved. A look of sadness came over 
the sweet face as she answered : 

" You should give God thanks for yourself , mon- 
sieur; you were the only one who escaped. Many 
of your companions lie on the beach, and the fisher- 
men of Beaucarre are trying to recover the bodies 
of the others." 

In the sweet young face before him he saw the 
central object of those delightful visions. Nay, 
more, he beheld the same form that was revealed 
by the lightning's flash while he clung to the 
broken wreck. Mustering up what French he had 
at his command he asked : 

"Did you not rescue me from the wreck last 
night?" 

"Not last night. It has bcen three days since 
the awful event." 

"Three days, can it be possible?" 

" Yes, monsieur, it has been thrce whole days 
since the wreck, and you arc tlie only one saved." 
4 
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" Had it not been for you, brave little senorita, 
I, too, would hâve found a watery grave." In 
his earnest gratitude Francisco Estevan seized the 
small, wbite hand of liis pretty deliverer and 
kissed it again and again. 

Slie gently withdrew her hand and urged him 
to keep quiet, as he was still weak and needed 
rest. She sat at his side and told him ail that had 
transpired since his rescue, and then left him for a 
f ew moments to bring some nourishment. 

Under the tender care of Hortense De Barre, 
Francisco Estevan rapidly convalesced, and in a 
few dayswas able to get about the hamlet, or wan-^ 
der down to the sea-shore. His young nurse and 
rescuer nearly always accompanied him, and they 
grew strongly attached to each other. 

A low-browed, scowling youth, with masses of 
jet-black hair about his face, frequently dogged 
their footsteps, and more than once Francisco 
found him eavesdropping. 

"Who is he, senorita, who follows us so persis- 
tently?" Francisco asked his fair companion, as, 
one day, stroUing on the beach, he caught a 
glimpse of their shadower behind an old beat. 

"ILe is Monsieur Gyrot," Ilortense answered. 

"Is he your relative?" 

"No, monsieur." 

"Afriend?" 
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"An acquaintance," alic answerod. 

Francisco liad frequently ur^ed hor to tell hira 
lierhistory, but she alwaya declined. Ail liokiicw 
of lier was that 
she wf.s l b e 
daughtcr of a 
sea-captain from 
Dieppe, which 
accounted for 
ter ski 11 

liancUing the '^ i, T"^ 
oars in tbe 
surf, but 




fui-tiïtT 
- '~' kuew notb- 
ing. 
Never did Fran- 
cisco pass a more tle- 
ligbtful pcriod tban 
at Beau carre. Fre- 
quently in aCtcr years, wben amidst tbe wbirlwind 
and storms of an cventfiil lifc, bc lookcd baek 
upon that period as tbe onc grccn oasis in bis 
©xiatcncc. Ile was wholly rceovered, and yet he 
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could not tear hiinself away from Beaucarre. 
Young priest, are you forgetting your vows? 
This question, thundered by an ill-tutored con- 
science, rang in his car day after day; but, like 
persons rushing upon fate, he was blind and deaf 
to rcason. Being a priest, how could he hope to 
wcd Ilortense, and yet how could he give her up? 
She was dearer to him than life, and he was at 
times almost ready to say that she would outbal- 
ance his salvation. 

Love is a plant of quick growth. It matures 
and ripens in a day in those génial Southern climes. 
Threc weeks had elapscd since his recovery, and 
thc studcnt was almost ready to abandon the 
sacerdotal robe for thc lily of France. ILis intended 
calling had becn kept a secret from ail, and Hor- 
tense T)o Barre, the Iluguenot, little dreamed that 
she had becn ministering to a priest. They dis- 
cussed almost cvery subject save religion. For the 
last few day s John Gyrot had disappeared from 
Bcaucarrc, and they were left quite to themselves. 

Francisco would hardly admit, even to himsclf, 
that he was in love. One designed for the priest- 
hood must not love; but this strange, beautiful 
FVcnch girl, the embodiment of ail that was good, 
l)ure, and holy, had enchantcd him. 

One day Gyrot returncd as suddenly as he had 
disappeared. Ilis tired, haggard manner and 
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travel-stained clothing bore évidence of a long 
journey. He did not ininiediately address liimself 
to either Hortense or Francisco; but, witli a 
triumphant sniile on his face, he kept aloof for a 
day or two. On the tbird day, bowever, as Fran- 
cisco wandered alone on the beach, his niind filled 
with those beautiful day-dreams which for weeks 
had made existence a paradise, Gyrot suddenly 
approached him and, laying his hand on ihe stu- 
dent's shoulder, said: 

"I want to talk with you, monsieur." 

Francisco had no objection, and expressed him- 
sêlf as willing to hear whatever Senor Gyrot niight 
hâve to say. 

"Come under the pines." 

The pines were three tall trces growing near the 
beach above a low bluff of rocks, and thithcr 
they went and seated themselves on sonie stones. 

'^ You are a Spaniard, monsieur." 

"I am a Spanish- American. I wîls boni in 
Cuba." 

" You hâve been studying ut Salamanca for the 
priesthood." 

" You hâve taken needless pains to inform your- 
self about my private affairs. If that was tho 
object of your récent journey, I could hâve saved 
you the trouble had you asked me, for I hâve 
nothing to conceal." 
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"If the monsieur is to be a priest, his atten- 
tions to the mademoiselle are not in good taste." 

"I understand; you, aregrowing jealous, senor," 

"If monsieur cares notliing for his monastic 
vows, what will lie think when I tell faim the 
mademoiselle is a Huguenot?" 

"What!" cried Francisco, leaping to his feet as 
suddenly as if a mine had been sprung beneath 
faim. Without secming to notice his confusion, 
Gyrot, who took a devilish satisfaction in his 
work, went on: 

"The mademoiselle is a Protestant, a hated 
heretic, a Huguenot. The monsieur lias not well 
informed himself, or he would know that her 
father, Captain De Barre of the navy, was an own 
cousin of Coligni." 

"Say no more! I care not to hear another 
Word," cried Francisco, and he hurried away 
from his evil genius. One living in the présent 
âge of freedom and enlightenment cannot understand 
the émotions of rage, shame, remorse, and everi fear 
which tortured the soûl of Francisco Estevan. 
Ail his éducation, his superstition and traditions 
revolted at thought of heresy. He who had advo- 
cated the Inquisition and the extermination of 
heretics by aiiy means had fallcn in love with a 
Huguenot! He who was to bccome a priest had 
been infatuated with a heretic. 
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"I cannot believe it!" lie dcclarcd, as lie walked 
along the beach, lieedless of tlie malicious grin of 
his rival. When the first wild tumult of émotion 
had given way to sober thought, lie determined to 
seek Ilortense and leam tlie truth froni lier. 

"Be she lieretic or devil, slie will speak tlio 
truth," he thought. 

It was like wringing the heart froni his bosoni. 
Never before had he realized liow dear to liiin 
the little French girl had grown ; but of ail crimes, 
heresy was the greatest. Had she been a mur- 
deress, a common thief , or an outcast, penance and 
prayer would hâve given lier absolution; but for 
Protestantism there was no cure. 

He sought an early interview witli Ilortense, and 
found her in the unlovely garden, the only blooni- 
ing flower in the desolate plaisance, She grected 
him with a smile, but his face was unusually 
grave, and she saw that something was wrong. 

" What has gone aniiss?" she asked. 

"Senorita, I hâve conie to talk with yoii for 
perhaps the last time." 

"Is monsieur going away?" Ile was quito sure 
her face expressed sorrow. 

"Yes — I shall return to Spain. The scnorita 
knows I am a Spaniard." 

"Of course, I hâve known it ail along," she 
answered. 
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"'Is the senorita a Huguenot?" 

She fixed her great, trutbful eyes on his face 
and answered: 

"lam." 
Ile leaned against the framework of a vineless 
arbor and for several moments was like one stunned, 
while she continued: 

"I ama Huguenot, and the monsieur a Catholic; 
but do we not both bow before the same God? 
Should not I give him the right to his religions 
viewSj and he accord the same to me? My father 
and my brother were slain in a Catholic riot. I 
saw their bleeding and mutilated bodies dragged 
through the streets by men gone mad over religion. 
They hâve forgotten the commands of the Master 
and seem inspired by the spirit of the evil one. 
They forget: ' This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another.' When I saw them dragging 
my dear father' s lifeless and mutilated body 
through the street, I remembered the text: 'They 
shall put y ou out of the synagogues; yea, the 
time cometh that whosoever killeth you, will think 
that he doeth God service. ' * The prophecy is f ul- 
filled. My poor father, so gentle and kind, so 
brave and noble, was slain like a wild beast; but, 
monsieur, T bear the Catholics no ill will; they are 

* John, 16 2. 
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crazed, tliey are deceivcd, and tliiiik they do God 
service. Let us be friends." 

She extended lier liaud to Francisco, who drew 
back with a sliudder, as if it were polluted, and 
cried: 

"No, noi touch me not. No heretics, none 
who deny the faith, shall pollute me with their 
unholy touch. Adieu!" 

Ile turned on his heel and left hcr gazing at him 
through those beautiful eyes swimming in tears. 

The only bright dream of his life was over, and 
he hastened from the hamlet as if it had been the 
abode of fiends. He journeyed on foot to a cou- 
vent where he got transportation to Spain to résume 
his studies. Love' s young dream was past, swal- 
lowed in grief and pain, and the student was paler 
and more melancholy than before. 



CnAPTER IV. 

SEEKING HOMES AND PEAGE. 

The early explorers on tlie American continent, 
each gave new names to rivers, bays, gulfs, and 
lakes, until tlie student is apt to become confused 
in bis researches among their chronicles. John 
Ribault followed tbe same course, giving to Florid- 
ian streams French names as he sailed along tbe 
coast, and for a wbile America bad its Seine, its 
Loire, and its Garonne. 

As a class tbe Frencb are an entbusiastic people, 
and tbe idea of a new colony in a new country, of 
building up a great empire, filled tbe colonists at 
Fort Cbarles witb entbusiasm. Albert, tbe man 
left in command of Fort Cbarles, was brave and 
enterprising, but lacked tbe power of controlling 
men in tbe wildemess wbere be bad not tbe strong 
arm of tbe civil law to aid bim. He was an 
adventurer, and tbougbt more of finding a Mexico 
or Peru tban planting fields of corn. Wben tbe 
more prudent members of tbe colony advised bim 
to dévote more time to agriculture, be was indig- 
nant, 
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" I commaud hère, and I will seek for gold. The 
paraousties* tell of rich mines of silver and gold." 

His was an error cominon to early colonists. 
With his emigrants he roved about the country, 
nntil provisions failed, powder and bail for thcir 
matchlocks gave out, and the Indians would no 
longer supply their colony. The govemor of the 
colony became intolérant and overbearing, and soon 
his companions began to take measures to get rid 
of him. While they were planning a mutiny, 
he precipitated matters hirnself by knocking down 
a young man in a fit of frenzy. The injured party 
sought revenge and assassinated Albert the ncxt 
night. He was not punished for the offence, and 
historians speak of Albert' s death as the act of a 
revolt on the part of the colony. A more prudent 
man named Barre was chosen in his stead, and he 
at once advised a return to France. 

"How can we return?" some of the more 
despondent asked. " We hâve no vessel." 

"Build one," said Barre. 

Eibault failing to appear with the promised 
recruits and supplies for the infant colony, they set 
to work to build and rig out a vessel. They were 
almost at death's door, and gaunt famine was 
staring them in the face. Had they devoted one- 

* The term applied to Indian chiefs by French Hugue- 
nots. 
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tenth tlic encrgy to plautiiig aud sowing which tliey 
now used to construct a frail bark, it would bave 
placed tbcm above want. Putting to sea in tbis 
frail craft they were drivea about at the mercy of 
wind and waves, until tbeir water and provisions 
were exbausted, and tben tbey had recourse to 
cannibalisni. A remnant of the colony was finally 
picked up by an Englisb vessel and taken to 
England, wbere Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth 
listened to tbeir strauge story of adventures in 
tbe New. World. 

John Ribault had not deserted the infant colony 
in Florida as they supposed. On bis return to 
France, he found a civil war raging between the 
theological factions — Roman Catholics and Hugue- 
nots — with unrelenting violence. The monarch, 
the court and, Coligni were ail involved in tbis 
unfortunate strife. 

'*! should like to aid you," said Coligni to 
Ribault' s plea for immédiate succor for those in 
the wilds of Florida; "but at présent you see we 
can do nothing." 

" If our people were transferred to tbis goodly 
land it would put an end to tbis unboly strife," 
answered Ribault. 

'^Very true, monsieur," Coligni answered, "I 
feel a more personal interest in the cause of the 
Iluguenots now, for my dead cousin's child ap- 
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peals to me every liour to escapc tins aecursed 
persécution. Let us wuit, hope and pray for 
better times." 

Those better times did not come until 1564, 
almost two years from tlie departure of the first 
colony. Then tlie régent and lier son provided 
Coligni with money and tliree armed sliips — The 
Elizabeth of Ilanfleur, Petite Britain and Falcon. 
The little squadron was placed under the command 
of Eenè Laudonnière, who had accompanied 
Ribault on his first vo3'age. Hé took with him 
young men of family and fortune, niechanics and 
laborers, Jacob Le Moyne as artist and gec^grapher 
of the expédition, and two skillful i)ilots, the 
brothers Vasseur of Dicj)pe. 

On learning of the fitting out of the second expé- 
dition, Ilortense went to her cousin to plead with 
him to be permitted to go with it. The s(iuadron 
had sailed before she reached Ilavre de Grâce; 
but Coligni, who still lingered there, assured her she 
should go with the next. The hot war of persé- 
cution had reached ev(^n Beau carre, and she was 
compelled to fly that portion of the country. 
Gyrot had continued his persécutions with cunning 
audacity and persistîince. Ile urged her to wed 
him, assuring her of protection if she did and 
death if she did not, until lier choice seemed to be 
marriage with that monsUîr or death at the stake. 
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Gyrot, by his cunning and duplicity, managcd to 
keep on tlie best terms with both Protestants and 
Eomanists. How he succeeded was a mystery to 
Ilortense. She never asked him. She avoided 
him as she would a monster. Just before the 
departure of the second colony under Laudonnière, 
Gyrot suddenly disappeared from the neighborhood 
where the brave girl was staying; but she did 
not suspect that he had gone to America. Day 
by day she anticipated seeing his ngly face and feel- 
ing more keenly some devilish plan he had set on 
foot. Coligni, assnring the unhappy girl she should 
be sent to America as soon as practicable, placed 
her with some friends powerful enough to protect 
her from both Eomanists and Gyrot. 

Since her meeting with Francisco Estevan the 
girl was overwhelmed with woe. Those sad, burn- 
ing eyes seemed ever gazing at her, and his deep 
solemn voice rang in her ears. Gyrot, in a fit of 
exultation, had told her that Estevan was an 
unrighteons priest whose chief désire was to burn 
her at the stake. 

"He may be a priest," she answered, "buthe 
is not a bad man. He has a heart in his breast 
which beats as tenderly as may be found in a 
Luther or Melancthon." 

It will be necessary in this chapter to foUow the 
fortunes of Laudonnière. He set sail from Havre 
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de Grâce tlie 22d of April, 1564, and, after a 
prosperous voyage, arrived at Florida on the 22d 
of June. Unknown to Hortense or any of her 
f ri ends, John Gyrot had gone with the expédition, 
intending to be in the new colony whcn Mademo- 
selle De Barre should arrive there, and hoping in 
the New World to succeed better in his conrtship 
than he had in the Old. Landing in Florida, 
Laudonnière was met by one of the Floridian 
princes, named Saturiova, who almost worshipped 
him. Bringing his two sons to the French, 
Saturiova through an interpréter said: 

" Thèse arc my sons, both of whom arc great 
warriors and will fight for the Frcnchmen." 

The eldest, an amiable young man, bccame vcry 
fond of the French, instructing them in the state 
of the country, their friends and enemies, and 
everything they would hâve to fcar. Landonnière, 
without regarding Fort Charles; by the advice oi 
Saturiova fixed his résidence on the river May, and 
engaged the paraousti or chief to accompany him in 
an excursion up the river. 

They had proceeded but a little way whei\ 
Laudonnièré ordered a hait and pitched his tent. 

" Are you going to remain hère?" asked Ottigny, 
one of his officers. 

" Yes, I will send you with D'Erlac higher up 
the stream to make discovcries. " 



à 
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They wcre accordingly sent, in company with 
Saturiova up the river whilc Laudonnière awaited 
their return in his tent. Ile displayed more mili- 
tary genius than his predecessors, and came carly 
to regard the Indians as unreliable and treacherous. 
At the end of seven days Ottigny and D'Erlac 
returned. 

"What hâve you discovered?" Laudonnière 
asked. 

"A chief two hnndred and fifty years old," 
D'Erlac answered. 

Laudonnière, with a look of incredulity, asked: 

"Hâve you discovered nothing else?" 

" A goodly country, vast in extent, with f amous 
rivers and lakes and covered with the most dense 
forest I ever saw." 

"Hâve you found no cities?" 

"No, we discovered only villages; but we heard 
of great cities further inland." 

" Hâve you found no mines of gold or silver?" 
Laudonnière carly became infected with the fever 
for gold, a disease which had excited the Spaniards 
to such deeds of cruelty. D'Erlac answered: 

"We hâve found no mines; but Saturiova 
assures us there are mines rich in gold and silver." 

"Where?" 

"Not in his country, but in the distant land 
govemcd by one Timagoa, who is his enemy, and 
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if you will assist him in suMuing tliis foc, hc will 
give you ail the gold and silver in that conntry." 

Laudonnière at once sent for Saturiova, and 
that cnnning savage hurried to the tent of the French 
commandant. Saturiova was a shrewd politician 
if not a great gênerai. Ilis design had been, from 
the first, to securc thèse powerful allies with their 
invincible arms to aid him in defeating his enemy 
Timagoa. Ile entcred the présence of Laudonnière 
with many protestations of love and friendship. 

"Can you tell me where I will find the mines 
of gold and silver?" askcd the Frenchman. 

"It is the product of a distant land governed by 
Timagoa," the wily chicf answercd. "Timagoa 
is a very bad man, and if the French with their 
thunder guns will go with me to subdue him, I 
will givo ail the gold and silver to the white men. 
I only want my re venge on Timagoa." 

The principal small-arm of the French at that 
day was what was called the matchlock, an im- 
provement over the old-fashioned arquebus, the 
first musket. The wheel-lock had been invented, 
but had not yet come into gênerai use. The match- 
lock was a gun with a pan in which was the prim- 
ing powder Connecting with the powder in the 
barrel by means of a touch-hole. This pan could 
be opcned by a spring. It was fired by a match - 
cord, which was usually carried in the hand lighted 
5 
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at both ends. A single matcli-cord would burn for 
hours. To fire tlie gun, the match was blown so 
as to remove the dead ashes, then the pan opened 
and the match applied to the priming. The gan 
was heavy and nnwieldy, so that, like the arque- 
bus, it was fîred from a rack or rest, a rod under- 
ncath it. Thèse arms, clumsy as they may seem 
in thèse modem days, were very formidable to the 
Indians. 

Laudonnière promised the chief his support; 
but, after carefully considering the matter, con- 
cluded that he could not afford to plunge his 
young colony into a civil war, and decided to dis- 
cover the mines without the aid of the cunning 
Saturiova. He counselled with D'Erlac and asked 
him what he thought of the plan. 

" It is best, monsieur. We should avoid a war 
with any of thèse people. I hâve heard that 
Timagoa is a very powerful chief, and is disposed 
to bc friendly with us. We hâve had no quarrel 
with him, and he may give us the mines without 
fighting for them." 

That night Laudonnière decamped without tak- 
ing Saturiova in'^o his confidence and sailed up 
another river, where he met the chief of the prov- 
ince, his wife and foiir daughters, who hospitably 
entertained him. Among the présents the French 
commandant received was a small bail of silver, 
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whicli confirmed him in tlie bclief tluat lie was in 
the neighborliood of ricli mines. Assenibliug liis 
men near the mouth of May Eiver, he said: 

" We havc reached a goodly countiy surrounded 
by friendly savages and near mines rich in silver 
and gold. The soil is rich, yielding its fruits 
without labor, and I deem it a location fit for the 
founding of our colony." 

AU consented, and next day the squadron was 
ordered to repair to the mouth of May River,* and 
they commenccd the construction of that fort which 
was to be bathed in innocent blood — Fort Carolinia. 
Saturiova, the chief , came to them and was so well 
pleased that he sent Indians to assist in the con- 
struction of the fort. The Indians also brought 
them gold, silver, and pearls, which Laudonnière 
ordered to be put in the common stock. 

As soon as Fort Carolinia was built, Laudonnière 
dispatched one of his ships to France for recruits 
and supplies. It now began to look as if the 
Prench had taken posesssion of the New World in 
eamest. Day by day the echoes of the woodman's 
axe and the thundering crash of falling trees 
announced that the hand of industry had begun to 
make the wildemess bloom. Houses were erected 
beyond the fort, and a future city projected. 

* Now St. John. 
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Ottigny was indefatigable in his search for gold 
and silver. On lus retum from one expédition, 
one of his soldiers brought with him several 
pounds of silver. On seeing it, Laudonnière 
asked the soldier: 

" Where did you get it?" 

"From an Indian." 

" Where do the Indians get it?" 

"Truth, I cannot tell, monsieur." 

"Don'tthey know?" 

'> This savage got it from another, and he from 
still another, so that we are nnable to trace the 
métal to its true discoverer." 

"Don'tthey know?" 

" If they do, they skillfuUy conceal the knowl- 
edge from us, monsieur. They disagree among 
themselves as to the direction of the mines, 
though ail say they are a great way off. One 
paraousti says that off to the north is a moun- 
tain of yellow iron, by which he of course means 
a mountain of gold. " 

"The dogs are deceiving us," said Laudonnière. 

"Saturiova will call on the commandant in the 
morning. Question him conceming iJie mountain 
of gold," said Ottigny. 

"That I will." 

Accordingly, on the morrow, Saturiova called 
on Laudonnière. His manner was quiet and dig- 
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nified, but there was a perceptible coolness on tlie 
part of tlie chief , rather reinarkable in one who Lad 
been so amiable. Tliis was more marked from 
the fact tbat bis army of five huiidred figliting men 
were ail mustered near the fort, as if to engage 
in some warlike expédition. 

"What bas the paraousti to say this morning?" 
asked Laudonnière. 

"I came to remind the white chief of his promise 
to be the friend of my frieuds and the enemy of 
my enemies! I am ready now to mardi witli my 
army against Timagoa; will the white chief go 
with me?" 

For a moment Laudonnière was nonplussed. 
Being a shrewd diplomat he knew it would never 
do to arouse the hostility of the paraousti in wliose 
territory lie believed the famous gold mountain to 
exist. After a moment' s reflection, he answered: 

"My présence is neccssary hère among my 
people. Our fort is not yet built, and our bouses 
are incomplète, and I dure not leave at présent." 

"Has my white brother forgotten his promise?" 

"No, but I darc not go. My duty to my 
people dernand my j)resence hère for several months 
yet." 

Saturiova, displeased with the refusai, set out 
with his own army to war. llis campaign was 
so well plunncd that iic succccded in j)uiiishing and 
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humbling his enemy, putting many to the sword, 
and bringing away twenty-four captives. 

When Laudonnière heard of the victory he 
determined to profit by it. He sent to Saturiova 
congratulating him on his victory and demanding 
two of his prisoners whom he designed to send 
back to Timagoa, and tlms gain his friendship. 
His astonishment can bo imagined better than 
describcd at the retnrn of D' Erlac with the 
information that Saturiova absolutely refused to 
comply with his demand. 

"Eefuse me! Doesthe red dog dare refuse me?" 
cried Laudonnière. "I will humble that proud 
savage or run him through with my sword." 

Summoning forty men with breast-plates, hel- 
mets, matchlocks, and swords, he set out to pay 
Sat'iriova a visit. Reaching his cabin he left his 
men at the door, and entered the présence of the 
chief. 

'* Where are your prisoners?" he demanded. 

" What right has my white brother to demand 
my prisoners? He would not accompany me ac- 
cording to promise," Saturiova answered indig- 
nantly. 

'^Ihavecome for the prisoners," Laudonnière 
answered, calmly but firmly, ''and hâve brought 
my soldiers with swords and guns to enforce my 
request. Wherç are thcy?" 
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Saturiova saw tlie cavalier draw Lis glittering 
sword from its shcatli, and began to tremble. 

" They became alarmed at tlie approach, of the 
white nien, and flcd to tlie woods," he answered. 

" You hâve lied, " thundered Laudonnière. Tlien 
he ordered a searcli to be made for them, and seizcd 
the chief . Two prisoners were bronght and tnrned 
over to them; whom Laudonnière gave in charge 
of D' Erlac and L'Vascar to carry to Timagoa. 
This occurred the 20th of August, 1564, and on 
the 21st a niost terrible hurricane swept over the 
country, leveling forests and destroying Indian 
cabins. The clouds were chargcd with thunder 
and lightning, and slight earthquake shocks shook 
the country. 

The French were frightened as well as the In- 
dians, but they had sufficient présence of mind 
not to show their fear, and Laudonnière shrewdly 
informed the savages that the storm was sent .on 
account of their stubborn perverseness in refusing 
to give up the prisoners. The thunder he declared 
to be the grcat guns of his angry God. 

Saturiova gave up ail the prisoners, lied from 
his domain, and it was two months before he 
retumed. 

On the lOth of September, D' Erlac and Vasseur 
set ont with the caj)tives under ten men and a 
sergeant; and, having delivered up their charge to 
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Tiinagoii, thereby winiiingliisfrioiulsliip, procoeded 
accordiûg to instructions from Laudonnière to tlie 
province of Outina, tlie powcrful cacique who was 
supposed to possess f ull knowledge of the mountain 
of gold. nis résidence was 127 miles from Fort 
Carolina, and the road was through an intermin- 
able wilderness of swamps and streams. 

Outiua joyfully received tliem, and as he was 
just ready to set out on an expédition against his 
enemy named Potauou, Le invited D'Erlac to 
accompany liim. Thus tlie French, despite ail their 
shrewdness, found tliemselves drawn into an 
Indian quarrel. It would not do to offend so 
powerful a chief by a refusai, and, with half liis 
cscort, D' Erlac consented to go, sending the other 
half back to Fort Carolinia for instructions as to 
how ho should act toward tliis chief. 

Outina's army was small, yet with the six 
Frçnchmen armcd with those terrible guns, he 
hoped to defeat his powerful enemy. On the 
second day's mardi, they came upon aplain where 
they found the army of Potanou drawn up in battle 
array. They so greatly outnumbered the forces of 
Outina that hc was quite in despair. 

"We cannot fight against such odds," said the 
chief to D' Erlac. " We shall be forced to fly for 
our lives." 

''Hâve no fears," said D'Erlac. ''I will save 
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y OU. Oan y ou make out tlie person of Pota- 
nou?" 

"Yes." 

"Whichishe?" 

" The large chief with red and green featliers, 
and a mantle on his arm. " 

D'Erlac asked no more, for the princely bearing 
and dignity of the chief told him who he was. 

The smoke issuing from the match-cord indi- 
cated that the match was lighted. D' Erlac drew up 
the Indians in battle array, placed his men with 
matchlocks ready to pour in a volley at a given 
signal, and advanced a fcw paces. Unfastening thé 
rod under the barrel of his gun, he set the rest. 
Then he carefully blew the match to free it of 
dcad ashes, and opened the pan. The Indians on 
both sides stood gazing on this strango ceremony 
with amazement, not comprehending what it meant. 
Even Potanou, at whose brcast the gun was aimed, 
was as much lost in wonder as the others. There 
was a flash, a stunning report, and the chief fell, 
shot through the heart. A moment later a rattling 
crash of fire-arms from the other Frenchmen put 
the savages to flight, and Outina pursued them with 
great slaughter. 

Soon after this signal victory, D'Erlac was 
recalled to Fort Carolinia by Laudonnière, who was 
displeascd at his taking any part in the war 
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between Outina and Potanou, cspecially as they 
were having somc internai trouble in the colony. 

Thus we find the persecuted who had corne to 
the New World to find homes and peace, plunged 
by their own violence into strife which was to 
grow more and more bitter until their old enemy 
should corne and sweep them from the face of the 
earth. 



CHAPTER V. 

1 

FROM SAINTS TO PIRATES. 

Under certain circuinstances it is an easy matter 
to change men froin saints to devils. A single 
mischief-breeding person may ruin a community 
of people who otherwise would havc lived in peace 
and respectability. John Gyrot soon became the 
evil genius of the colony. As he grew older, he 
became more cunning and more mischievous. He 
soon learned that discontent existed among the 
volunteers of the expédition, who were gentlemen 
and totally uufit for this service. They com- 
plained that they were not as well treated as laborers; 
nor did they deserve to be, for they were worth 
little or nothing to the community. They were 
consumers withont producing and were useless. 
Laudonnière was not slow to nnderstand that the 
life and vitality of the colony depended on the 
laborers and men who were willing to till the soil, 
and consequently he was not slow to show his 
favor to them. Secretly circulating among the 
idlers, Gyrot sought to augment rather than allay 
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the difficulties. He was cunning enough to keep 
himself well in the background, so as not to bring 
censure upon himself. Matters had reached a 
high state of discontent when Laudonnière ordered 
D'Erlac, in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
home. One cause of dissatisfaction in the colony 
was lack of a clergyman to perform divine service; 
but their greatest grievance was a dearth of provi- 
sions and a near prospect of famine. 

" Why longer stay in this wilderness and starve," 
urged John Gyrot to a band of secret conspirators. 
"Ijet us put Laudonnière ont of the 'way and 
retum to France, or put ourselves in charge of 
the colony." 

It was Gyrot' s plan either to destroy the colony 
or to gct his f riends in control before the arrivai of 
Hortense De Barre. 

The seeds of dissension once sown took root and 
brought forth fruit in a well-laid conspiracy to 
take the life of Laudonnière. One of the con- 
spirators was discovered and hanged, and Laudon- 
nière ordered a ship-load of malcontents to be sent 
to France. As they were going aboard the vessel, 
the commandant approached Gyrot. 

"You can return, also," he said. 

"I retum, monsieur?" cried Gyrot in well- 
feigned surprise. " I am the most faithf ul of the 
colonists, why should I return?" 
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"Do y ou net wish to go to France?" 

"I do not, monsieur." 

"Then complain no more of the country and 
your usage." 

"I beg the monsieur's pardon — there is some 
mistake, for I bave made no complaint. I am the 
commandant' s warmest friend. I love the colony. " 

The bypocritical prêteuses of John Gyrot so 
deceived Laudonnière that when be dispatched 
some of the malcontents, who still remained, under 
Roche Ferriere to complète the discovery of 
Outina's canton, the wily Gyrot was Icft behind 
with Ottigny andD'Erlacas a personal body-guard 
of the commandant. 

One day John Gyrot came upon three of the 
discontented gentlemen in a building where they 
had met to brood over thcir hard fate. Thcy werc 
Stephen, a Genevois, Des Fourneaux, and La Croix, 
Frenchmen. 

" Why do you linger hère in this poor country," 
said Gyrot, "where starvation miist ultimately 
sweep us ail ofï the earth. There is a golden 
conquest open for us." 

"Where?" asked the malcontents. 

" Every ship leaving the West Indies is laden 
with gold and prccioiis stones. The Spaniards 
are Catholics and makc war on Protestants. France 
)s almost on the point of war with Spain. We 
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have ships, guns, and brave men, why not sail to 
tlie West Indies and there reap our fortune? 
There are heaps and mountains of gold already 
dug and refined, without our risking our lives and 
health hère in the wilderness." 

in those three Gyrot f ound eager listeners to his 
plan, and he continued in the same strain to point 
out the cruelty of the Spaniards toward the natives, 
whom they had slain by millions, while millions 
more were suffering in bondage. Would they not 
be whoUy justiâed in thus seeking revenge. 

The words of Gyrot sank deep into the minds of 
his hearers. Vengeance is always sweet, but when 
seasoned with a golden reward it becomes irrésist- 
ible. After a few moments. Des Fourneaux said: 

"t will go if we can get men to join us." 

"You can," continued Gyrot. "But mention 
the matter to the men and you will have ail the 
followers you désire. Besides, we can prevail on 
Laudonnèire to sign a commission for our cruising 
upon the Spaniards in the Gulf of Mexico." 

The plan was agreed upon, and while Gyrot 
seemed loyal to Laudonnière, he was kept posted 
on ail the movements of the mutineers. Stephens, 
Des Fourneaux, and La Croix were desperate men, 
and the idea of piracy beipg more acceptable to 
them than a lif e of hardship and trial, they gathered 
about them sixty soldiers and sailors, the worst 
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in the colony, and proceeded to lay their plans for 
plundering the Spanish. 

At tliis time Laudonnière was ill from a fever 
contracted in the swamps, and unable to leave his 
bed. Gyrot, by skillf ul manipulations, became his 
only attendant, and Ottigny and D'Erlac were 
sent away. It was night and the cabin of Laudon- 
nière was dimly lighted with a single wax taper. 
Gyrot was at the bedsidc of the sick commandant, 
when the tramping of feet without reached their 
ears. Laudonnière was alarmed at the sounds. 

"See who approaches, Monsieur Gyrot," he 
exclaimed. 

Glancing from the door, G3rrot, in feigned 
alarm, answered: 

"Messieurs Stcphens, Des Fourneaux, and La 
Croix, with a large party of armed men." 

" It is a conspiracy, Gyrot. I feared as much. 
Draw your sword and we will défend our lives." 
Ill as he was, Laudonnière Icaped from his bed 
and seized his sword. It had becn arrangcd that 
Gyrot should make a show of defence, but both 
were speedily disarmcd and Laudonnière plundered 
of ail his efîects. He was then carried on board 
a vessel lying in the river and ordered to sign the 
commission for them to cruise against the Spanish. 

"I cannot," said the commandant. "Such an 
act would be piracy." 
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"They make war on Protestants," argued Des 
Fourneaux, " and we intend to make war on them. 
Sign the commission." 

"I willnot." 

"Sign or die." Des Fourneaux held a dagger 
at his throat threatening lus life if he did not 
sign the commission. Laudonnière seized the 
pen. 

"Bear witness that I do this under duress," he 
said. He then signed the document and, handing 
it to them, added, " Take it, it is your death war- 
rant that I hâve signed." 

They went away, and, according to arrange- 
ments, took John Gyrot with them. They em- 
barked on board the two new vcssels, and set sail 
on the 8th of December, intending to plunder 
Yaguana. 

Bcfore they left the river May, they disputed 
among them.selvcs, and the two vessels scparated, 
one steering for the isle of Cuba, and the other, 
which was never heard from, for the Lucayan 
islands. The vessel steering for Cuba chose 
D'Oranger captain, and a bolder, more cruel pirate 
could not hâve been selected. 

The crew was now fairly embarked on their ter- 
rible career. In those days the Spaniards were 
themselves little better than robbers. Cortez and 
Pizarro were licensed pirates who operated on a 
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grand scale, so thèse Frenclimeii found an excuse 
for retaliating on them. 

On the fifth day after leaving tlie river May, tlie 
look-out at the masthead discovered a sail. The 
announcement caused no little spéculation on board 
the pirate ship. D'Oranger, coming up from 
below, mounted the rigging and with his glass 
swept the waters. At first tlie stranger was so far 
away they could not make lier out; but changing 
their course they bore down upon hcr. The pirates 
crowded the deck in order to gct a better vicw of 
her, and the air was full of spéculations. At last 
the look-out from the masthead liailcd the captain 
on deck with the joyful announcement: 

"I hâve her nationality . " 

"Whatisshe?" D'Oranger asked. 

" A Spanish brigantine, headcd for Cuba or San 
Domingo." 

The shout of joy which wcnt up from the deck 
was somewhat clieckcd by D' Oranger, who said: 

"Ships from Spain do not carry gold." 

" But this vessel may hâve provisions on board, 
which are mucli more acceptable to starving men," 
Des Fourneaux answered. 

They crowded ail sail, and the Spanish ship, not 

realizing her danger, held steadily on her course. 

The lombards or cannon in tlie forward deck were 

gotten in readiness, and the men armed with battle 

6 
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axes, pikes, and matchlocks. They bore down 
to within three-fourths of a mile of the brigantine, 
and, firing a gun, hoisted the French ensign. 

The brigantine's people were amazed and 
alarmed. They seemed not to think of résistance so 
much as flight. The vessel was put abont on her 
best sailing point and sped away with every stitch 
of canvas she was able to carry, while the deter- 
mined Frenchmen pressed on in pursuit. 

Francisco Estevan was aboard the Spanish 
brigantine. He was on his return to Cuba, sum- 
moned by the sudden illness of his mother. Fran- 
cisco had not yet entered the order of the priest- 
hood, and was only a pale, thoughtful student, on 
whose face there seemed to rest the shadow of a 
great sorrow, which prayers and tears failed to 
relieve. This shadow had followed him since his 
abrupt departurc f rom Beaucarre. The sweet face, 
golden hair, and blue cyes of the fair Huguenot con- 
tinually hauntcd him. His ancient traditions, 
superstitions, evcn the sacrcdness of his intended 
calling could not overcome the spell produced by 
this sweet Christian spirit. Her résignation touched 
his soûl and at times he almost thought, down deep 
in his heart, that the persécution of her family 
was the work of the dcvil. 

For one reason or another Francisco had failed 
to be ordained, until we find him on his way home 
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without having taken the prelirainary steps toward 
donning the sacerdotal robe. Ile took passagp 
at Se ville, and, so far, the voyage had been pros- 
pérons. The brigantine, in addition to a goodly 
cargo of wine, provisions, and cloth goods for the 
West India trade, had a nnmber of passengers, 
men, women, and children, aboard. 

Francisco was in the forwaM part of the ship 
when the pursuer was discovercd. There was 
much spéculation as to her strange condiict; but no 
serions fears were entertained nntil a wreatli of 
white smoke cnrled np from her forecastlc and a 
bail came skîpping over the water, accompanied by 
the distant boom of a cannon. As the fine spray 
clipped from the crested waves by the round 
shot flew over the deck, the captain of the brigan- 
tine bccame fully aroused to the danger of his 
situation. Ile displaycd the Spanish flag, put his 
vesscl about, and bore away as wc hâve stated with 
every stitch of canvas spread. Francisco, who 
had been dreaming his day-dream, in which were 
bine eyes, golden hair, and a fair face, tumed from 
the forward deck and hurried aft to see if thcy 
would be pnrsued. 

" What docs it mean, captain?" he asked. 

" We are chased by a pirate," was the answer. 

"Can we escape her?" 

"She gains on us." 
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Francisco becamc fully aroused to tlieir danger, 
and tlie spirit of tlie warrior, so natural in him, 
began to assert itself. He insisted that they arm 
themselves and beat off the pirate; but, alas! they 
were déficient in both arms and courage, While 
still discussing tlie trying situation, another puff of 
smoke issued from the forecastle of the pursuer, 
and there came a loud crash as an iron bail struck 
the stern, coming through to the poop deck, and, 
spinning half-way across, struck a coil of rope and 
rolled along the deck. 

The passengers and most of the crew were wild 
with fear, uttering the most piteous cries and 
prayers. Finding escape impossible, the captain 
caused his ship to heave to and struck his colors. 
The Frenchmen came boldly alongside, and 
D'Oranger, Des Fourneaux, La Croix, Stephens, 
John Gyrot, and their grim followers, with swords 
in hand, poured over the side of the prize. Fran- 
cisco Estevan, who stood on the high poop deck bit- 
ing his lips with indignation at this humiliating sur- 
render, started with a cry of astonishment on dis- 
covering John Gyrot among his captors. 

''I need expect nomercy now,"theyoung Span- 
iard thought. 

The maie prisoners were driven forward, and 
their hands tied behind their backs, while the 
women and children were sent below. Then the 
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pirates began plundering tlie ship of its valuables. 
D'Oranger prudently placed a guard over the 
liquors, and permitted only a limited amount to 
be issued to bis inen. Then followed a long con- 
sultation as to what should be done with the pris- 
oners. The sun went down, the moon rose, and 
night had resumed her sway before the question 
was decided. 

Francisco Estevan stood in the forecastle, his 
hands tied behind his back gazing at the broad 
faced, friendly moon riding peacefully in the 
heavens, and asked himself how it was ail to end. 
Would he live to see the dawn of another day, or 
would those dark monsters put an end to his 
sufferings that night? Mingled with the sad 
recollections of the past and the gloomy reflections 
of the présent, was the sweet face of the i)retty 
Huguenot, which he could not banish froin his 
memory. He was standing, gloomy and silent, 
among the otlier prison ers, wheu John Gyrot 
approached him. 

"Monsieur Estevan, tho priest, did you tliink 
I would not know you?" 

Francisco glanced at the ugly face surmounted by 
a mass of black hair, but made no answer. With 
a gleam of satisfaction on his diabolical featuresj 
Gyrot added: 

"Monsieur docs not secni happy." 
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"No, the sight of a reptile is not inspiring." 

"Monsieur is not complimentary; but, consider- 
ing his présent condition, I will overlook what lie 
says. Why did he so su'ddenly leave Beaucarre?" 

"I had no wisL to stay. longer." > 

"Monsieur found. the society of the Huguenot, 
Mademoiselle De-Barre, delightf ul. " - 

There was such a tantalizing tone in the ironical 
words of>>thè Frenchman that. the blood of the 
Spaniard was flred and had he been free he would 
hâve struck him* i 

"Don't breathe. her name — hypocrite — you are 
not worthy! " gàsped Erancisco. 

With a low, disagreeable chuckle, which, like his 
speech, seemed chôked in the throat of the pirate, 
Gyrot turned away and lef t the prisoner. 

The forlorn group of captives silently wondcred 
what would be their fate. The moon now riding 
higli in the heavens, flooded the sea with peaceful 
light. The captors were busy arranging some- 
thing, and it was sevcral moments before the cap- 
tives could comprehend their designs. They 
brought a broad plank, and, placing one end of 
it over the side of the vessel, lashed the other end 
firmly to the bulwark. When the prisoners realized 
their fate a storm of wails and groans went up 
from them. Some even fell on their knees and 
iniplored their captprs to sparc their lives; but the 
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Frenchmen, without heeding tlieir ciitreaties, weiit 
cooUy about their abominable work. Whcn tlie 
board had been made steady, D'Oranger directed 
his men to bring a prisoner, and Stepliens and La 
Croix seized the trembling master of tlie prize and 
dragged the wretelied Spaniard to the plank. 

" Place him on it. " 

The prisoner struggled, and they had to prick 
him with the points of their swords to drive him 
forward. His hands were securely tied behind bis 
back, and in this manner he was made to walk to 
the end of the board and jump off into the sea, his 
drowning screams piercing the cars of his wretchcd 
companions like a knife. 

"Bring on another," commandcd the pirate 
captain. 

A second one was brought and, after a dcsperate , 
struggle, placed on the board. He implôred and 
prayed to be spared, but was unrelentingly pushcd 
forward at the points of their swords, until he bled 
from a score of wounds. Goadcd to madness, he 
rushed forward and plunged into the sea, nevcr to 
rise. Thus the horrible work went on. One by 
one the cries and supplications of the captives 
were hushed as tlieir numbers grew less. Without 
a murmur, Francisco Estevan awaitcd his sum- 
mons to deatli. Ile strove in vain to burst the 
çords which bound liis wrists, dctcnnincd to sell 
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V, unaided could 
^ burst t h o s e 
coi-ds. At last 
!i pirate seized his shouliier. 
"Monsieur, yonr timc 
lias corne," lie said. Fran- 
(jisoo Iliade no résistance, 
and was Icd likc a Ijiillock 
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to the slaughter. Tlierc was a slioit ladder lead- 
ing to theboard. 

"Mount!" cri ed D'Oranger. 

La Croix and Stephens, with drawn swords, stood 
ready to drive him to his fate. Turning on the 
pirate crew a calm look, the young Spaniard said: 
"You will receive your reward for this work." 
Then he mounted the ladder. 

On the fatal plank, he paused a moment to mur- 
mur a last prayer and close his eyes forever on the 
world. The Frenchmen realized by his proud, dé- 
fiant manner that he was superior to ordinary vic- 
tims, and he was given a few moments to pray. It 
was an âge of heartless cruelty, and yet even the 
pirates believed in prayer. 

"Walk! or we will push you from the board!" 
yelled the pirates at last. 

Taking one step, Francisco paused, and, with 
his eyes raised toward heaven, cried: 

"Hortense!" 

At this moment somc one ran forward from tlie 
after part of the sliip. 

"Hold! Captain D'Oranger, that prisoner must 
be spared." 

Francisco vcry naturally turned liis eyes toward 
the speaker, and to his amazement discovered that 
it was John Gyrot, his enemy. 

'^Monsieur Gyrot, hâve you lost your sensés?" 
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asked D'Oranger. " Dead iiieii tell no taies, ami if 
we put tbem ail to tlie bottoiu of tbe sea, \ve sliall 
hâve nothing to fear." 

"I claim tbe prisoner for myself. lie bas just 
spoken a nanie wbieb reveals a seeret." 

Tbougb ail bad beard tbe name ''Uortense," 
none could uiiderstand its import. 

"Is it your design to give tbe prisoner bis 
liberty?" asked D'Oranger. 

"No, I reserve bim for a greater punisbnient 
tban you could inflict." 

Tbe wicked eyes of Jobn Gyrot, gleaming witb 
bâte, bore évidence to tbe trutb of bis assertion. 
Ile addressed a few words in an undertone to 
D'Oranger and La Croix, and tbe prisoner was 
taken from tbe board. This interruption bad 
caused a little flurry of excitement among tbe 
pirates. Estevan was burried aboard tbe Frencb 
vessel, was strongly ironed and tbrust intotbebold. 

"Tbe monsieur can tbank me for bis deliver- 
ancc," said Gyrot, putting bis ugly face in at tbe 
door. 

Francisco made no answer, and, witb a mocking 
jest îibout tbe ingratitude of some people, Gyrot 
left bim. Francisco in bis gloomy prison passed 
a misérable nigbt, and sometimes lie almost wisbed 
lie bad been plunged iiito tbe sea witb tbe otbers. 
At intervais tlirougbout tbe nigbt be imagincd be 
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could licur tlie sliriek and sphisli as soiiio uiifor- 
tuuate was driven froiii tlie plank iiito tlie sea. 
Before long other sounds reaclied his cars — the 
souuds of transferring tlie cargo to the pirate sliip. 
Dawn carne. The worn-out prisoner had just 
sunk into a light slumber, when he was startled by 
the distant boom of a cannon and the hurried tranij) 
of feet above. He sat iip and listencd. Above, 
everything seemcd in a state of confusion, and lie 
rightly conjectured that a Spanish man-of-war was 
about to attack the pirate. The prisoner began 
to hope. 



CnAPTER VI. 

IN FLORIDA. 

The anxiety of Francisco Estevan at that 
moment was indescribable. At one time lie 
thought tbe pursuer of the pirate must be near; but 
the next boom of the cannon assured him she was 
falling astern. In his dungeon he could form no 
opinion save by sounds and the motion of the ves- 
sel. By the creaking of cordage above and the 
plunging motion of the ship, he knew the pirate 
was under way. 

IIow was ail this to end, and what was to be his 
fatc? he askcd himself. Gyrot had not rcserved 
him for any humane motive; but his fate could 
not be more terrible than the one from which his 
encmy had snatchcd him. In his imagination he 
could sec the bones of his former companions im- 
bcdded among the sea-weeds, the crabs crawling 
through their fleshless ribs, the lîshes eating out 
thcir cycs, while the eternal tides rolled them 
hithcr and thither giving no rest. 

With such horrifying pictures he fed his faney 

9d 
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as time wore on and ail signs of pursuit died 
away. At last somc onc came down thc companiori 
ladder; he had not been forgotten after ail. 

A lantern shone in his face and by the rays lie 
recognized Qyrot. 

"Has the monsieur enjoyed himself?" Gyrot 
asked with a hypocritical smile. 

"Were we pursued?" Francisco asked. 

"Yes." 

"Does the pursuer gain on us?" 

"No, monsieur, I am happy to inform you that 
the man-of-war has fallen too far astcrn for us to 
suffer any uneasincss from her. I came to bring 
the monsieur to the deck." 

Gyrot waited as if expecting some expression of 
gratitude from the prisoner; but Francisco was 
silent. 

"Does the monsieur care to go on deck?" he 
asked. 

"I do not care to rcmain in the dark, musty 
hold of the ship," Francisco answered. "You 
need not fear me cscaping, as I am only one 
against ïnany. Can you remove thèse irons?" 

"Yes, monsieur; I beg pardon for not having 
noticed them before. I shall be very happy to 
givc thc monsieur his liberty." There was some- 
thing hypocritical in the soft easy tones of Gyrot. 
Estevan shuddered at the cold touch of his hands. 
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Gyrot's face was habitually pale, his haiids cold 
and clammy, and his manner that of a vampire. Ile 
had no virtiie save persistency, knew no art save 
cunning, and worshipped no God save selfîsh 
désire. 

Never did one man hâte another more than John 
Gyrot hated Estevan; yet his deceitful nature 
evinced a hypocritical affection for the man he 
hated, for he could be nothing if not a hollow sham. 
Gyrot could not even hâte as other men did. He 
removed the shackles, and Francisco followed him 
to the deck, where he gazed about over the watcr 
to see if the pursuer were in sight. Far in their 
wake a speck could be seen on the horizon, which 
was doubtless the man-of-war. A fourth of a 
mile on their larboard was the prize, aboard 
which was D'Oranger and a part of the French 
crew. 

Des Fourneaux was in command of the pirate. 

The Frenchmen were quiet and orderly, yet 
desperate. Francisco very much wished to know 
the fate of the others of his sliip, especially the 
women and children, but he dared not ask. 
Though he was given the freedom of the deck, he 
observed that he was closely watched. 

Des Fourneaux at last approached him, and, with 
the politeness characteristic of his nation, asked: 

"Does monsieur speak French?" 
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"I do," the prisoner ans\vere<l. 

"Vcrygood; we shall got along Iwttor; liow is 
monsieur?" 

"As well as a captive wliose fate is uukiiown 
can be." 

"Where was monsieur bound?" 

"Cuba." 

"Is monsieur a priest?" 

"No; I am a student. " 

"To become a priest?" 

"Who informed you?" 

"Monsieur Gyrot met you at Beaucarre? " 

"Gyrot is correct — we met at Boaucarro." 

"Monsieur is tlien a priest?" 

Francisco shook his liead. 

"No; I hâve not yet taken tlie vows. Senor, 
may I ask you wliat my fate is to be?" 

For a moment there was a troubled expression 
on the Frenchman's face; tlien he evasively 
answered: 

"Monsieur Gyrot, your friend, saves you." 

Estevan knew that the friendship of Gyrot was 
mockery, and the information he received did not 
tend in the least to elevate his spirits. The day 
passed without any incident worthy of mention. 
Evening came and Francisco was alone in the fore- 
castle when he noticed a man approaching him. It 
was too dark to make out his features, and at first 
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he thoiight it was Gyrot; but as the man drcw 
nearer, he discovered that it was not Gyrot. He 
came quite close to Estevan, glancing carcfully 
about as if he did not wish to be seen. When at 
the Spaniard's side he said in an undertone: 

"Does monsieur speak French?" 

This was twicc he had been asked if he spoke 
French. 

"I do," he answered. 

"Don't be discouraged, monsieur. I may be 
able to save y ou." 

"Who are you?" Francisco asked. 

"Trenchant, the pilot of this unfortunate expé- 
dition." 

"Then you, too, are a pirate." 

"Not of my own free will." 

"Did you corne from Florida?" 

"I did, monsieur. We are a part of the colony 
planted there by Laudonnière. Thèse pirates are 
made up of soldiers and adventurers who should 
never hâve been permitted to go to the New 
World. They robbed Laudonnière, and, with a 
dagger at his throat, forced him to sign a commis- 
sion to cruise against the Spaniards. I was forced 
to come; but, as soon as I can, I am going to run 
away and return to Florida." 

"You took no part in the terrible work last 
night?" 
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*'No, monsieur, God forhid I shouki do aiiy- 
thing so monstrous! We must not talk longer, 
monsieur, or I may be discovered, for I alao nm a 
prisoner." 

Francisco, realizing that he had met a friend, 
graaped his hand, 

"One Word, seHor, before you go, Will you 
help me to es- 
l uipe?" 




"Are you a Oatho- 
lic?" 

"No, a Huguenot; but what does it matter, if 
one be hoiiest and of tlie same great family, We 
worship thc same God, though we hâve différent 
creeds. We are menaced by a common danger; 
let U9 be brothers." 

"Wewin!" 

Eatcvan warmly embraced tbc TTiiguenot, anil. 
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strange to say, realized the joy of an approving con- 
science in accepting the f riendship of even a heretic. 

" Answer a few questions, andwe will separate." 

" Wbat are they?" I shall keep back nothing," 
said Trenchant. 

"Do you know whither we are bound?" 

"We are steering toward the western port of 
Hispaniola, where tbey intend to careen the prize 
as she is leaking." 

"Where will they thcn go?" 

" Probably to Cuba. " 

"When they touch at Cuba, we will escape." 

"Would not my escape be like leaping from 
the frying-pan into the fire?" 

"Why?" 

" I would fall into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who would burn me as a Huguenot or hang me as a 
pirate." 

"No, no," Estevan quickly replied. "My 
fathcr has great influence with the govemor of 
Cuba. You need hâve no fearof harm." 

Trenchant said he must go, and the young men 
separated. The pirates reached the western port 
of nispaniola, where in a harbor near Yaguana they 
careened their leaky prize, and, after scraping and 
recaulking it, steered toward Baracoa in the island 
of Cuba, where they captured a richly laden Span- 
ish caravel of fîfty or sixty tons burthen. The 
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pirates inspircd the West Indies with dread, aiid 
commerce, which had already become considérable 
in this part of the New World, was greatly crippled. 
The pirates lield toward Ilispaniola, and near 
Cape Tiberane took a patache richly laden, on 
board of which was the governor of Jamaica, 
which island was then in possession of the Span- 
iards. Two of the governor' s sons were also made 
captives. 

D'Oranger, as bold and enterprising as the buc- 
caneers who followed him a century later, retained 
the prisoners on board his prize and demanded a 
ransom for them. The shrewd governor deter- 
mined to outwit the pirate, and the amount of the 
ransom was agreed upon, and the pirates, with 
two vessels, stood over toward Jamaica. 

Francisco Estevan was retained on the French 
ship and not permitted to communicate with the 
governor. D'Oranger, with a part of the pirates, 
had the governor on board the patache. 

The governor wrote a lettcr to his wife asking 
her to send by his eldest son, who was to be the 
bearer of the message, the amount of gold required 
for his ransom, and showing itto D'Oranger asked: 

^'Will that do, senor?" 

"It will, and when the ransom comes, you shall 
soon hâve your liberty." 

As the son departed to secure the ransom for 
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his father, the govcrnor slipped another note, of 
quite a différent import, into the hand of the youth. 
The young Spaniard was shrewd enough not to 
évince by word or sign that he had received the 
missive, and did i:iot open it until he was among 
friends safe on shore. The message secretly 
placed in his hand by his father read: 

" Do not send any ransom, but notify the officers of the 
navy and hâve an armed force sent at midnight, sufficient 
to capture the pirates at dawn of day. " 

Thèse instructions were carried ont. The pirate 
ships lay near the island in safe mooring awaiting 
the ransom which was to come next morning. 
Francisco found himself so closely guarded by 
Gyrot, La Croix, and Des Fourneaux that escape 
was impossible. 

At dawn of day the harbor was startled by the 
booming of cannon, and three Spanish vessels of 
su péri or burthen bore down upon them. It was 
évident from the first how the conllict would end, 
and both the pirate ships attempted fiight; but the 
chain-shot from the Spanish vessel so eut and 
crippled the rigging and sails of D'Oranger' s ship 
that it could not be successfully worked, and 
was carried by the board. The pirates who were 
not eut down in the fîght soon paid the penalty 
of their crime by swinging at the yard-arm. 
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The other ship, on wliicli Este van was detained 
prisoner, and of wliicli Trenchant was pilot, cscaped, 
and, proving swif ter than the Spanish vessels, soon 
set pursuit at défiance. On board tliis vessel were 
twenty-five Frenchmen, ail that were left from the 
original number, among whom were John Gyrot, 
Stephens the Genevois, Des Fourneaux, and La 
Croix. They owed their lives to the skill of 
Trenchant their pilot, whom they both hated and 
feared, but whose services were indispensable. 
The management of the vessel being entirely in 
his control he steered for the Bahama islands. 

Trenchant ascertained that most of the men were 
heartily tired of this mode of life and willing to 
return to Florida, save the ringleaders, who had 
good reason to dread the vegeance of Laudonniôre. 
When a vote was taken to return a stormy scène 
ensued, and Gyrot, Des Fourneaux, La Croix, and 
Stephens bitterly opposed it; but Trenchant was 
cool and determined. Ile placed himself in con- 
trol and declared he would steer the vessel to May 
River, and if the objectors interposed any obstacle 
to his design, he would put them in irons. The 
will of the majority prevailed and the ship sailed 
for the May River. 

As soon as he could, Estevan approached his 
friend Trenchant and asked: 

^*Can you land me on the coust of Cuba?" 
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"No; I would willingly do so if I could; but 
thèse men are so much in dread of the Spaniards tliat 
we dare not think of approaching Cuba. You must 
go with us to Florida; but you shall receive good 
treatment and be sent home as soon as possible." 

"Going to Florida," thought Estevan. He 
was to be the guest of a Huguenot colony, a class 
of people whom he had been taught to hâte. 
Surely Providence had laid a strange chain of cir- 
cumstances to teach him humility. 

The vessel steered directly for the river May 
in Florida, and Laudonnière, who had timely 
notice of the arrivai of the pirate, appeared at the 
head of thirty well-armed soldiers and made ail 
prisoners. None but La Croix and Stephens 
offered any résistance, and thèse were knocked 
down and secured before they could do mischief . 
Estevan, as well as the others, was put in irons 
and marched up to the fort, he and Trenchant 
being chained together. 

On the way to the fort they heard the whining, 
hypocritical voice of Gyrot pleading with Laudon- 
nière : 

" Monsieur Laudonnière, good Monsieur Laudon- 
nière, I was torn from your side, as you observed, 
and forced to become a pirate. It grieved my 
heart, monsieur, for I was very loyal to you, mon- 
sieur, oh I loved you well." 
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"Hear the hypocrite," hissed Trencliant. "Ile 
was the originator of tlie sclieiiic, and now lie seeks 
by the destruction of his accomplices to save his 
own neck — the traitor!" 

The fort wasreached and ail werelocked in dun- 
geons for the night. Next niorning Francisco 
Estevan was sent for by Laudonnièrc and hurried 
into the présence of the commandant. 

"Trenchant has informed me that you are a 
Spaniard," said Laudonnièrc. 

"I am, seûor. I am a Cuban, born of Spanisli 
parents." 

" You were captured?" 

" Yes, sefior, while en route for Cuba from 
Spain." 

" I regret very much that you hâve been subjected 
to this annoyance, and I can assure you that you 
are safe from furthcr harm. I will send you to 
Cuba as soon as practicablc; mcanwhile you must 
remain our gucst." 

Estevan bowed and rcmaincd silcnt. Laudon- 
nièrc had not said ail lie wishcd to say. After 
assuring the Spaniard that. lie was at liberty to 
corne and go as lie plcased, that lie could answer 
or refuse to answer any (questions, the commandant 
asked : 

"Hâve they heard of this colony in Spain?" 

"They hâve," Francisco answered. 
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" What do they say of it?" 

" Tlie king is very angry, and it is rumored Le 
bas commissioned Don Pedro Melendez to exter- 
minate y ou." 

Laudonnière was startled at this intelligence, 
and his face grew deatLly white. After a few 
moments he said : 

" I thank you for tlie information. We would 
truly be in a pitiable plight now to be attacked by 
Melendez. We seek only homes and peace, and 
right to exercise our religions liberty. Wliy 
should Philip II. refuse us this?" 

With ail his bigotry, early training, and super- 
stition, Francisco Estevan was forced to admit the 
reason of the Huguenot' s argument. He was 
silent, however, for he dared not trust himself to 
answer. After an awkward silence of several 
minutes, Laudonnière added: 

" Whatever may be the resuit of this mad act of 
my unfortunate countrymen, you need fear no more 
harsh treatment at our hands." 

"I wish to interpose a word for one of y our 
countryman." 

"Who?" 

" Trenchant, the pilot. I hâve every reason to 
believe, from his treatment toward myself and ail 
other prisoners, and his aversion to acting with 
his companions, that he was forced to become o, 
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pirate. He told me lie was dragged on board, 
bound, aiid tbrcatencd witli death," 

[ " Ho sliali lit! pardoncïd, wliile Gj- 

I i^ot, who seenis to bear you a peraoïi- 

"^^SCl al grudge, will be puLisbed. I bavo 

i sent for iiim and beiacomiug now." 




At tbi3 moment the door opened and Gyrot, 
eacort»,! by two wlilicrs entered IIl was more 
devihsb, mure cuuuing and mort: fi,rocious m irons 
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tlian Le had appeared before. In his suit of black 
velvet, lie looked not unlike a stage représentation 
of Richard III. A black cloak Lung from bis 
shoulders, and on bis wrists were bandcuffs. His 
pale face was surrounded by a mass of black hair 
whicb fell almost to his slightly stooped shoulders. 
Evcn with his wild eyes, the iris of which con- 
tracted or dilated at pleasure, his strongly devel- 
oped facial angles, sharp nose, low forehead, livid 
complexion, black hair and sharp white teeth, he 
was politeness unexceptionable. He bowed to 
Laudonnière and Estevan, and the horrible smile 
which revealed those immaculate whit^e teeth 
played upon his face. 

"What is monsieur's pleasure?" asked Gyrot, 
with an effort to look pleasant and submissive. 

"I hâve heard of your hatred of this Spaniard," 
answered Laudonnière. 

"My hatred! Oh, monsieur, there is somc mis- 
take." 

" There is not. Gyrot, you are a wolf in sheep's 
clothing." 

Gyrot, assuming his meekest demeanor, bowed 
and waited until the outburst of wrath on the part 
of Laudonnière had somewhat subsided, and 
answered: 

" Many things monsieur says seem true, but if 
he will listen, I can convinçe him I hâve been 
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greatly wronged. I know my life is forfeited; I 
am to die, and yct I don't complaiii. I only ask 
monsieur to let me clear up some of tlie charges 
against me. " 

"Proceed; make your defence," answered 
Laudonnière. 

"The govemor saw me overpowered by the 
mutineers and carried away. This gentleman, 
Francisco Estevan, will bear witness that I saved 
him when placed on the fatal plank and about to 
be pushed into the sea." 

Laudonnière turned his eyes inquiringly upon 
Estevan. 

" What he hassaid is truc," Francisco answered, 
" But at the same time he said he reserved me for a 
greater punishment." 

" Monsieur Commandant will understand I had 
to offer some such excuse to appease the pirates, 
and save his life." 

So shrewdly did Gyrot conduct his own defence, 
so meek, so humble and pénitent did lie seem, that 
the commandant released him with only a rebuke, 
and ordered him, as he valued his life, to respect 
their Spanish guest. Ail the pirates did not fare 
so easily. Four of the most mutinous, including 
the Genevois, La Croix, and Des Fourneaux, were 
that day condemned to be hanged; but Laudon- 
nière, at the earnest rcquest of his men, changed the 
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sentence to sliooting, and un liour bcfore sunset they 
were marched blindfolded to tlie spot where they 
wore executed, and ail were buried in one grave. 

Finding liimself unable to leave Florida at once, 
Francisco Estevan, in order to keep himself occu- 
pied, volunteered to join La Roche Ferriere in his 
successful tours of discovery. La Roche Ferriere 
had visited the Indians near the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, and had made alliances which excited the 
jealousy of Outina. Hé retumed to Laudonnière 
with fine présents from the new friends of the 
French, consisting of gold and silver plate, curions 
quivers, furs, arrows ornamented with gold, hang- 
ings made of beautiful feathers, hatchets and other 
utensils. 

On the first expédition in which Francisco Este- 
van accompanied La Roche Ferriere they learned 
that a chief , Onathaca, had in his possession two 
white men who were slaves, and who, upon prom- 
ise of their ransom, would be sent to Carolinia. 

"They must be two of my nationality," said 
Estevan to Laudonnière, who ordered the ransom 
paid and the prisoners to be brought to the fort. 
As Estevan had predicted, they proved to be 
Spaniards who had long been in slavery, having 
been lost in one of the exploring expéditions of 
the Spaniards. One of them had a pièce of gold 
worth twenty-five crowns. Laudonnière, eager to 
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leam ail he could of the country, asked the oldest 
of the Spaniards to tell liim ail he knew of Florida. 
Through Francisco Estevan as interpréter the 
Spaniard said: 

" Onathaca reigns over the eastern part of Florida; 
but toward the west reigns another king called 
Callos, who was owner of ail the gold and silver 
mines of Florida. A great number of Europcan 
vessels hâve been wrecked on his coast, which is 
quite dangerous for shipping. This prince has a 
ditch six feet deep and three wide filled with gold 
and silver ornaments. In his town are four or 
five European women of rank with their children 
who were wrecked on his inhospitable coast about 
fifteen years ago. This chief or king has great 
power over his subjects, who believe him to be a 
supernatural being. He has persnaded them that 
the fertility of the earth is owing tohim, for which 
reason they sacrifice to him every year about har- 
vest time an unhappy captive. I ad vise you not 
to trust the Floridians; they are treacherous dogs, 
and are most dangerous when making their greatest 
prétentions to friendship." 

'*How many men would it take to conquer 
Callos?" asked Laudonnière. 

"With one hundred men wc could put you in 
possession of Callos and also make other great dis- 
coveries." 
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Laudonnière merely said lie would give the 
matter liis attention and dismissed the Spaniards, 
assuring them that they could make their home in 
his colony. Instead of espousing the cause of any 
tribe of Indians, Laudonnière sought to reconcile 
them to each other, and formed alliances with 
many of their chiefs to which he intended to hâve 
recourse in case of new disturban ces in his colony, 
or if the rumored invasion from Spain should 
prove to be a reality. He gave employment to 
his people by storing his magazines, and dispatched 
Ottigny, who took Francisco Estevan with him, 
on new discoveries. On this expédition they 
visited a great lake, the sand along the shore of 
which was thought to contain fine grains of gold. 
On their return to the fort they visited Ou tin a, 
with whom, at his eamest request, Ottigny left 
some of his companions under Francisco Estevan. 

Outina, finding himself involved in a fresh wat 
with the son of Potanou, desired of Laudonnière 
a small force of men and guns, and Ottigny was 
sent to him with thirty auxiliaries. After a two 
day's march, Outina was a little dismayed to 
learn that his enemies were prepared to receivc 
him, and his war juggler advised him to retreat, for 
young Potanou was waiting with two thousand 
warriors. 

Outina was alarmed and on the point of tuming 
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back, when Ottigny and Francisco called liini a 
coward and pressed on with thirty soldicrs arnied 
with matchlocks. The onset began by a volley of 
musketry , which made such havoc among the enemy 
that the Indians fled in dismay, leaving Outina and 
his French allies mastcr of the ficld. 

On their retnrn from this successful campai gn, 
John Gyrot, who had hitherto kept aloof from 
Francisco Este van, approached the Spaniard, and, 
in a voice full of irony, said: 

"Monsieur makes a brave soldier; I congratulate 
him; but what lias become of his priestly inten- 
tions?" 

Tuming a look of withering scorn on tliis liuman 
reptile, Francisco replied : 

"Beware how you taunt me — you cur!" 



CHAPTER VII. 

SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 

The more Francisco knew of Laudonnière, the 
better he likcd him. His kindness, genteel manncr, 
and nobility of character recommended him to any 
fair-minded person. The noble commandant guar- 
anteed him life and liberty while in the colony, and 
promised to send him and the other Spaniards to 
Cuba as soon as practicable. Ail knew it would 
be certain destruction for a French vessel to ven- 
ture near the Cuban coast after the récent outrages 
of D'Oranger and his cut-throats. Laudonnière 
was found in very low spirits on their return from 
the campaign against Potanou. 

"Monsieur, it is a desponding colony you see," 
Laudonnière said. " Truly we are ail on the verge 
of despair." 

"Why?" asked Estevan. 

" Reinforcements and provisions, which Ribault 
was to bring from France, hâve not arrived, and 
our colony is again on the point of mutiny." 

" The soil yields bountifuUy and would produce 

11? 
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ail the provisions needful for the men. Why do 
not the colonists till more ground and dévote more 
attention to their comforts than to exploring a wil- 
derness in which Narvaez and De Soto lost tlieir 
lives?" 

"Alas, monsieur, there is the root of our 
calamity. Our people are unfitted to till the soil; 
they are not the hardy, industrious men of which 
pioneers are made. There are too many gentlemen 
and not enough laborers and farmers among them. 
We hâve too many consumers and too few j)ro- 
ducers." 

Estevan thoughtfully answered: 

"The same curse has fallen on every colony 
planted in the New World. It is not gentry but 
men of toil who are most needed hère. As soon 
as the gold in the Spanish colonies is exhausted 
the soldiers and gentlemen will be forced to leave 
them. The mines at San Domingo are failing, and 
in a few years more will bc completcly exhausted." 

At this moment D'Erlac entered the command- 
ant' s apartment. 

"Monsieur D'Erlac, what news do you bring?" 
asked Laudonnière. 

"The barbarians who hâve been charging us 
such exorbitant priées for food now refuse to sell 
at any priée." 

This was quite a shock to the commandant. 
8 
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For several moments lie was silent, and then, with 
a troubled brow, said: 

'*The heathen hâve abated their passion for 
trinkets, and, seeing our déplorable condition, are 
determined to take /idvantage of it. Hâve you 
been to see Outina?" 

"Yes." 

"Howishe?" 

" He says he bas no more provisions to spare. 
That his wars bave cost him dearly and bis people 
bave not bad time to plant and grow corn." 

"Tbat is a sample of savage generosity," said 
Laudonnière. "Only a few weeks ago we sent 
armed men to belp Outina defeat Potanou tbe 
younger; now be bas turned bis back upon us." 

He was moved to tears by tbeir déplorable con- 
dition, altbougb be endeavored to encourage bis 
people. 

"Ribault wJll surely come soon," be declared. 
"Hâve patience; tbere is game in tbe forests and 
fisbes in tbe streams." 

He roused tbe desponding Frencbmen into some- 
tbing like activity, and tbey began to bunt and 
fisb ; but, as if by some evil power, tbe fisb bad dis- 
appeared from tbe streams and tbe game from tbe 
forests. Estevan, wbo was an experienced bunter, 
killed a fat buck, and tbe colony almost mutinied 
over tbe venison. 
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To add to their distress, tlie savages became 
bolder as the French grew weaker, and subjected 
them to divers insults which under no other cir- 
cumstances would hâve been borne for a single 
instant. 

The despairing men begged to return to France; 
but the thought seemed shccr madness. Their 
vessels were in no condition to wcather the storms 
and currents of an Atlantic voyage; besides, they 
had neither suffi cient food to last, nor the means 
of procuring enough for victualling the vessels. 

They were compelled to subsist on acorns, herbs 
and roots, such as they could dig in the fields and 
forests. The Indians grew bolder in their insults 
every day, until at last they were so outrageons 
that Laudonnière ordered their town to be burned; 
but he repented of the ordcr and rccalled it almost 
immediately. The same evening Trenchant entered 
the cabin of Laudonnière with a serions look on 
his face and said: 

"Monsieur, a savagehas killed one of ourmen." 

"Now I will burn their town!" cried Laudon- 
nière, greatly angered, and at the head of a small 
party he went himself and set fire to the misérable 
huts where the Indians lived. The savages fled 
to the woods where they were secure, and the 
French retumed not half satisfied with what they 
had donc. 
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Day by day affairs grew worse. Este van soon 
felt the pangs of huuger. He was a good hunter, 
was industrious, and alone lie could hâve sup- 
ported himself despite the dangers in the forests; 
but there were so many too feeble to hunt, pluck 
fruit, or dig roots that he was forced to yield a 
greater share of his hard-earned food to them. 
Yams, which grew in abundance in the forest, wcre 
excellent food when baked, and in addition tliere 
were oranges and other wild fruits. 

On his return from a day of toil and péril in the 
forest, he saw quite a commotion at the command- 
ant' s house, and drawing nearer he ascertained that 
Gyrot, Trenchant, and others were pressing Lau- 
donnière to arrest Outina and force him to furnish 
them with the means of subsistence. Laudonnière 
held out for a long time, but disease and famine 
had made such inroads on his colony and so weak- 
ened his resolution, tliat at last he yielded. When 
asked what he thought of the plan, Francisco 
dcnounced it. 

" It is unwise, and the act will only bring upon 
us a disastrous war," he declared. 

" ne is a Spaniard and an enemy to tlie Hugue- 
nots," cricd that mischicf-maker of the colony, 
John Gyrot. 

" Spaniard though I be, our interests are one," 
Estevan proudly answered. "I am not your 
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eneiny. Our interests are inutuaL and your safety 
is mine." 

But as drowning men grasp at a straw, the fool- 
ish Huguenots believed that witli Outina a prisoner 
liis people would f urnish them with abundance of 
food, and ail were eager for the arrest of the Indian 
chief. 

" Why longer delay ?" asked Gyrot. " We hâve 
the commandant' s assent: what more do you 
want?" 

"Nothing." ^ - 

"Then to Outina let us go." 

Twenty armed men set out for the distant village 
of Outina, and at midnight rushçd into the hamlet 
while the people were buried in sleep, seized the 
chief, and dragged him from his bed. The rudely 
awakencd savagcs uttered loud cries and fled to the 
wood, while Outina was carried to Fort Carolinia. 
Next morning after the return of the expédition 
with the captive, the savages, who had had time 
to recover their courage, were seen like a vast 
cloud hovering about the fort. D'Erlac, Estevan, 
and Trenchant were sent to negotiate with them. 

"What do you want?" D'Erlac asked. 

"Our chief," was the answer. 

"And we want food," said the Frenchman. 
"Bring us food and we will restorc Outina to 
you." 
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Some of the héad men conf erred a f ew moments, 
and one answered: 

" We hâve no more food than we want for our- 
selves. The Frenchmen are idle vagabonds, and we 
do not care to support them. Why do they not 
plant and till the soil as we do, and not dépend on 
us for subsistence?" 

This was a truth which the embassadors could 
not deny. Their efforts to conciliate the Indians 
and secure food were unavailing. 

"We want our chief," they declared; ''and we 
will hâve him or make war on the whitc people 
until they are exterminated." 

The envoys, finding their efforts at negotiation of 
no avail, returned to the fort and reported the 
resuit. The Indians hovered in a vast body on the 
north end of the wood, but a shot from one of the 
lombards dispersed them. They concealed them- 
selves in the woods and assailed every Frenchman 
with arrows as soon as he ventured from the fort, so 
that the French dared not venture into the wood 
for game or roots. One man was killed and 
several wounded by the besieging foe. Being 
unable to hunt, fish, or dig roots, their condition 
became more desperate than it had been before. 
For three days they were virtually penned up in 
their fort in a state of siège with starvation for the 
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chiefguns. At the close of tlie tliird day Laudon- 
nière declared: 

" I am going to ncgotiatc with tlie Indians and 
release Outina on some terms." 

Next morning he chose D'Erlac, Ottigny, and 
Francisco Estevan as tlie bravest and coolest 
advisers, and sent word to tlie Indians tliat lie was 
coming to treat witli tliem. On liis wishes becom- 
ing known a deputation of liead men were sent to 
meet tlie four wliite men. 

"We don't wish to liarm yourcliief; but weare 
starving and must hâve food," said Laudonniôre. 

" We hâve no more food than we waiit ourselves, " 
the Indians answered. 

"Our ships will soon corne from across the sea 
and bring us relief." 

This story was no longer credited by the In- 
dians. They were not wliolly unwilling to treat, 
however, and agreed to give five measures of corn, 
and a small quaiitity of yams and fruit, for the 
restoration of their chief . For this trifle Laudon- 
nière agreed to release Outina, and as the Indians 
had the amount of ransom with them, he sent 
Estevan to bring the chief under a guard of ten 
soldiers, while the Indians got together the ransom. 

'^Beware!" whispered D'Erlac, "or they will 
yet take some advantage of us." 
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The provisions were brought, and shortly after 
Estevan with ten soldiers brought the captive chief . 
The prisoner was freed, and with their limited 
amount of provisions tlie French started to the 
fort. They had gone but a short distance when 
a noise caused Estevan to glance behind him. 
"They are coming — beware!" he cried. 

With yells the savages seemed to start up from 
the earth on every side. The soldiers had not 
time to set their matchlocks before the racks were 
overturned and they were engaged in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. Laudonnière was weak from 
sickness and lack of food, and though he drew his 
sword and fought like a lion, it became évident 
that he was unable to défend himself. Estevan, 
sceing his feeble condition, cried to D'Erlac and 
Ottigny: 

"Défend the senor; he is too weak to resist 
them." 

With their swords, the three beat back the sav- 
ages and bore the commandant in safety to the fort. 

The Indians retook ail the provisions given in 
exchange for their chief, and two of the French sol- 
diers were killed in the conflict. 

The condition of the Huguenots was now déplor- 
able. Some were too weak from sickness and 
famine to rise from the ground, and Francisco 
frequently found a feeble companion at night a 
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corpso in the morning. No more communication 
was had witli the Indians. 

They determined to retum to theîr native coun- 
try, and work was begun on their vessels, when a 
ship from France with a cargo of millet, came 
into port. With a supply of nonrishing food 
the sick began to recover and the feeble grew 
bolder; yet nothing could deter them from their 
design of returning to France. 

"What will monsieur do?" asked Laudonnière 
of Francisco. 

"Can y ou send me to Cuba?" he asked. 

"Impossible." 

"Then I will go to France." 

Though he had not abandoned his idea of the 
priesthood and regarded the Huguenots as heretics 
and emissaries of the devil, his heart began to 
flutter at thought of again being in the same coun- 
try with Hortense. Youth is a flower of which 
love is the fruit, and happy is he who, after watch- 
ing its silcnt growth, is permitted to gather and 
call it his own. Useless indeed to lay plans which 
threaten to trample the affections; for love knows 
no barriers, falters at no difficulties, and laughs 
at bolts and bars. 

The Huguenots were busy again with their prép- 
arations, when Gyrot, who had ventured below 
the fort, gave utterance to a shout of joy. 
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" Deli verance has come ! Deli verance has come ! " 
he cried. "Behold ships from France!" 

Four vessels were seen in the ofl&ng, and, believ- 
ing them to be ships sent to relieve the colonists, 
the greatest démonstrations of joy were made by 
the . Frenchmen. Shouting, singîng, dancing, 
laughing and crying like children, they ran down 
to thebay, 

Francisco Estevan, who shared their joy, was 
foremost in the race. Ilis eyes were stronger and 
judgment clearer than his excited companions, 
and, af ter giving the vessels a caref ul inspection, he 
said: 

"Those are not French ships; they fly English 
colors." 

This discovery checked the joy of the French, 
but only for a moment. They knew the English 
were friendly to them and would give them aid, 
so once more their shouts of welcome rose on the 
air. 

The vessels fired a sainte which was answered 
by the fort, and a boat was seen to put oflE from 
the largest of the flcet to the shore. Laudonnière, 
surrounded by his staff, D'Erlac, Francisco 
Estevan, Ottigny, and Trenchant, went down to 
mcet the boat and Icarn who the visitors were. 
The boat touchod the strand, and a young sailor 
landed and approached the ragged colouists. 
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"Sir John IlawkinB from Englaiid ia in your 
bay witli bia fleet," lie said, tipping his hat, "and 
he wishes to land and pay Laudonoière a viait, if 
he will permit him." 

"Inform Sir John Hawkins that I ahall be 
happy to receive liim, and such poor hospitality as 
I eau alïord will be freely 
accoixled him." 

The sailor returned and 
Sir John Hawkins landed. 
His object in touching at 
tbe colony was to procure 
3. supply of fresb water. 
Laudonnière conducted 
bim to bis housc, wbere be 
treated him to some wild 
fowls, which Estevan bad 
trapped the day before, 
and be was - almost as 
bappy to meet tlie generoua Englisbman as if be 
bad been a brotber. 

" We are in a most wretclied, etarving condi- 
tion," Laudonnière explained, "We havc tbree 
deadly enemiea to conteiid witb : savages, famine, 
and the Spaniards." Laudonnière thon narrated 
ail tliat liad transpired since he bad corac to the 
eolony, not cveii omitting tlie jiiratieal expédition 
t the Spauiai-ds. Tho generuus Euglishman 
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was greatly rnoved, and furnished tbe Frenclimaû 
with Lreadand wine, which neither the commandant 
nor liis people Lad tasted for six or seven months 
before. 

On seeing tlie ships in the bay, the savages 
8upix)8cd the long talked-of reinforcements had 
arrived from France and became more friendly, 
bnnging stores of provisions from ail quarters. 
Sir John Ilawkins furnished the colonists with 
everything thcy stood in need of, and offered to 
carry them to France; but they declined tins kind 
oiïer. Laudonnière, however, purchased one of 
lus ships and determined to set sail for France by 
the fifteenth of the month. 

It was August 1, 1565, when Sir John Ilawkins 
bade the French colonists adieu and, with the 
remaining three vessels, spread his sails for England. 

Estevan appealed to him to be taken to Cuba, 
where his parents had so long expected him ; but 
several things conspired against the plan. First, 
they wcre bound for England; second, the feeling 
between Great Britain and Spain was not the best, 
and, as Sir John Ilawkins, like Sir Francis Drake, 
was a sort of frce rover, privatecr, or pirate, he 
had some hésitation about landing in Havana. 
Thus Estevan again found his fatc, by many un- 
controllable destinies, linked with the Huguenots. 

Fate destined him to return to France. Once 
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more he would probably see the only being who 
liad ever stirred the tender émotions of his soûl. 
If it were fate, why resist? He vorked with 
others loading tlie ships, and by the fourteenth of 
August ail were ready, and on the next moming 
would surely weigh anchor for France. 

That night Francisco Estevan, who had remained 
on shore, was alone in his hut, his mind busy 
with bitter thoughts, and his soûl engaged in a 
terrible struggle. Superstition and bigotry on 
one side was arrayed against love and reason. 

''I will go to France; I will see Hortense De 
Barre," he said, half aloud. "Iwill once more 
gaze into those soulf ul eyes which seem to read my 
doom. She is the only one of God^s créatures 
that ever awoke my slumbering aflEections. Does 
God will it? Has Providence brought about this 
chain of unforcseen circumstances which link us to 
each other? If God had not designed it, why was 
I, aJone of ail my ship'screw, rescued, andby her? 
Why was she placed at Beaucarre to receive me? I 
vcrilv belicve that when I land in France I will 
find Hortense De Barre to meet me ! Do the saints 
send her?" 

Then his traditions and bigotry got the better of 
him, and he fiercely cried: 

"No, no! she is an cmissary of the devil sent 
to tempt me as St. Anthony was tempted. Holy 
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Virgin, help me this moment! The flesh is so 
weak; God, send thy saints to give me strength. 
It is the devil — the devil that tempts me — I won't 
love her — out of my sight, thou picture — thou 
matchless création of the prince of darkness! I 
will — I will be a priest!" 

Overwhelmed by his émotions, the young Span- 
iard fell on his face and burst into tears. He was 
still moaning and sobbing, when Laudonnière 
entered. 

" What is wrong with my friend, what is amiss, 
monsieur?" 

"Sefîor, I am most misérable of ail men." 

"Why, Monsieur Estevan, what makes you 
misérable?" asked the kind-hearted Laudonnière. 
"You wish to retum to Cuba. Wait until we 
reach France. It will be easy for you to go to Spain, 
and sail home in one of your ships." 

"It is not that, senor — it is not that. There is 
a conflict raging within. My heart prompts me to 
one thing, my conscience to another. Tell me, 
scîior, is conscience ever wrong?" 

Laudonnière gave him a surprised look. 

"Generally, no; particularly, yes," he answcred. 
"Your conscience always says, do right — your 
judgment tells you what is right. Now, if judg- 
ment bas been perverted, wrongly educated, con- 
trolled by false logic and traditions, it is wrong, 
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and misleads conscience. Conscience misled is dan- 
gerous. Men may kill for conscience' sake, be- 
lieving they do God service." 

So mucli was his argument like that which Hor- 
tense nsed, that Estevan started to his feet, rnshed 
ont into the night, and, kneeling under a great live 
oak, prayed: 

" Thou great God, wliom we ail worsliip, teacli 
me what is right! Must I become a priest, or must 
I abandon tlie boly calling?" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HORTENSE DE BARRE — THE CLOUD. 

The morning of the 16th of August, 1565, 
dawned, and the ships were ail ready to put to sea. 
Every man was on board. Provisions sufficient to 
last them on the voyage had bccn placed in the 
holds and anchors were weighed; but a contrary head 
wind beat them back into the harbor, and, again 
casting anchor, most of them retumed to shore. 

This contrary wind continued until the 28th of 
the month, when it became once more fair and 
Laudonnière determined to sail. Again every one 
was ordered aboard, and they were in the act of 
weighing anchor when D'Erlac cried: 

"There are ships at anchor in the bay." 

Every eye was turned in that direction, and, 
sure enough, ships could be seen in full view. 

" Who are they?" asked Laudonnière. 

"I fear they are Spanish vessels," said D'Erlac. 

" Doubtless sent to punish us for the acts of the 

pirates whom we shot,"said Laudonnière uneasily. 

128 
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Turning to Francisco Estevan, he asked, "What 
do you tliink of those ships? Are they Spanish 
or Portuguese vessels?" 

"I am not certain," Francisco anwered. "I see 
no colors; but from the niake of tlie vessels, they 
seem to be Spanish caravels." 

Laudonnière was in deadly fear of the Spanish. 
He sent ont a boat to speak with them. To his 
great surprise and alarm the boat did not return, 
so he ordered ail his men to disembark and shutting 
hiraself up in his fort, determined to stand upon 
his defence. 

The day passed and night closed in. It was a 
night of great anxiety on the part of the oolony. 
At early dawn Laudonnière perceived seven chal- 
oupes, full of armed people, proceeding inprofound 
silence up the river. 

*' There can be no question that they are enemies, " 
said Laudonnière; "but in order to be quite sure, 
fire a matchlock to show them we are aware of 
their approach." 

D'Erlac's gun was loaded and the matcli bum- 
ing. Ile sent a bullet speeding througb the air 
which struck the water a few rods short of the 
advance boat. Laudonnière, mounting the wall 
of the fort, waved his sword in the air and cried: 

"Hold — advance no further or we will sink 
your boats with our cannon." 
9 
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Tlio p(H)plo iii tlio ('.lml()ti|)(!H, p^rtuitly Hurprinod, 
w^hUmI on tliiMr oiirn, v/liilo oiin uimworod: 

** Wliy (lo you llî'(H)n uh? Wo uni froiii Knuuui. 
Our nliipH aro \ni<l(M* Uil)ault, und wo aro coiniii^ 
with nuîruitH uiid Hiipj)li(^H for tho colony." 

Uilxuilt, wlio WHH liiiiiH(Of in tho tulvanoo 1)(>at, 
Fclti iio littlo iiidignatioii ai liin nuu^ptioti, thougli 
liaudonniiNro ansurod hini lio tliouglit tli(*iii uiuMnioH 
coniiii^ to aU>ac.l< IIkuii. 

** Yoii havcî grcMit cauHo to diu^ad tlui Kpaniardn," 
Ilibault auHWomd l(*apinfç on niions 

" What do yoii nuMiii, inonHiour?" Laiidonîiiftro 
aHkod, ** Your lanfjjuago iinpli(\s a rcîhiïko." 

**'rii(^ doitigrt of thirt colony havo rcacJiod tho 
tNU'H of tho kin|jf,'* llibault aiiHWorod. "It iw 
H^portod that itisUnid of oloaring foronts, planting 
lU^hlH, l)inUlin^ towuH and workin^jj niinon, you 
havo luvn oarryiiif^ on pimtioal oxjHHlititHis in tlio 
Wost IndioH." 

*' Havo Huoli roporU roaohod Kranoo?'' 

**'rht^v havo, and thov liavo tonihul to min not 
only you, luit inyst^lt, and our j)atron, tlïo Admirai 

(Jt^HKui/' 

LaudonnitNiv tiAMuriMl Hibault that tho ohar^i\s 
against hini ^von> unjust, and that lio hail boon 
orut^lly nialij^notl by tho ononùos of PiiïtosUintisni. 
Ib> oaUotl Tivnohant and Kstovan to pix>vo that ho 
had btH»n ovorpoNvounl by tho vagabonda and fonvd 
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to sign tlie commission, and tLat lie liad subse- 
quently cansed tlie cliief conspirators to be sliot. 

"The act bas almost overtbrown our hopes," 
said Ribault. " The Catholics use it against us. 
It is thought Catharine de Medici is ready to es- 
pouse the cause of the Catholics as warmly as shc 
bas the Protestants. The act of piracy bas roused 
Philip II. , and I was inf ormed that be bad sent 
Don Pedro Melendez to exterminate the colony." 

Laudonnière turned pale and asked: 

"Hâve you brought more colonists?" 

" I bave, and among them are many women and 
cbildren wbo are helpless and dépendent on our arms 
for protection against the Indians and Spaniards. 
Tbey Icft their own country to escape persécution, 
and came hère, pcrhaps, to fall a prey to Melendez." 

Estevan, wbo bad overheard the remarks of the 
Frenchman, could no longer refrain from défend - 
ing bis country men. 

"Senor, do not charge the Spaniards with such 
barbarity. Their religions zcal may drive them 
to war; but tbey are Christians and not savages, 
tbey will not make war on women and cbildren." 

"I hope not," Ribault answered, with a sad 
shake of bis bead as if be still doubted. " There is 
on board one of our vessels a young girl wbo lost 
ber parents and only brother in the persécutions of 
the Huguenots. Her father and brother were 
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killed in a riot and their mangled bodics dragged 
through the strects beforc lier gaze." 

"Her name — lier name — " interrupted Fran- 
cisco. 

"Ilortense De Barre." 

Francisco Estevan snppressed a cry, and, tum- 
ing hastily, qnitted the fort. Hé was not strong 
enongh to meet her now, and, likc onc bewildered, 
lie wandered on over liills and through woods until 
he came to the village of Saturiova. Hé had 
become a warm friend of this chief and was wel- 
comed by him to his lodge. Francisco had learned 
something of the Indian tongue and could con- 
verse very readily with the Indians. 

"More white men hâve corne in the big canoës?" 
asked Saturiova. 

" Yes; they corne from France." 

"And white men will not go away?" 

"No." 

Noticing that Estevan was in great trouble, hc 
sought to comfort him, but in vain. With sighs 
and in silence the student passed the day in the 
home of the Indian. Many prayers did he utter, 
and many times did he bow before and kiss the 
small crucifix which he carried with him; but no 
relief came to his mind. Saturiova sent his 
daughter, an amiable damsel of eigbteen, to restore 
the sunlight to the young white man's face; but 
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the Indian beauty had no charm for him. He re- 
tired to the wigwam set apart for him, and after a 
sleepless night rose early nextmoming, and, bidding 
the chief adieu, started to return to Fort Carolinia. 

He had fortified himself with prayers and believed 
himself strong enongh to meet her ; but, alas, how 
often we overestiraate our strength. As he neared 
Fort Carolinia, he f ound his heart wildly fluttering, 
and his cheek flushing with a buming crimson. 

Some of the ships had been hauled close in and 
the emigrants debarked. Munitions of war and 
stores of provisions were being unloaded. Estevan 
slowly approached the fort, his heart still beating 
wildly. Pausing on the hilltop to gaze on the 
aniraated scène, he saw men, women, and children 
moving about within the stockade. Then he caught 
sight of a figure, which caused a strange thrill to 
pass through his already excited frame. A bit of 
animated sunlight dancing hère and there, flitting 
about like a gold-winged butterfly. That strange 
old feeling so deliglitful, and at the same time so 
misérable, once more possessed him. What were 
penance and prayer, against such an irrésistible 
avalanche of émotion? 

With faltering step he advanced towardthe fort, 
asking himself how she would greet him. For the 
time being the lover had supplanted the pricst. 

Entering the fort, lie was greeted by strange 
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faces. Little bright-eyed children were making 
the gloomy place ring withtheir merry prattle. It 
seemed as if the birds which had been driven froni 
the woods had again retumed. Where was Hor- 
tense? He was quite sure he had seen lier from 
the hilltop. Had she fled at his approach? As 
Estevan was going around one of the buildings, a 
voice suddenly greeted his car which thrillcd him 
anew. He paused and listened to the words, 
and anger and disgust began to supplant every 
other feeling. Hortense was saying: 

"John Gyrot, had I known I should find you 
hère, I would hâve reraained in France. Better 
to die a Christian martyr at the stake than suffer 
this indignity at your hands." 

The soft, hypocritical voice of Gyrot, sounding 
likc the i)urr of a tiger, answered: 

"Mademoiselle is excited, she must recover 
hcr sclf-j)ossession. The voyage was too much for 
hcr." 

" The voyage, tedious and uncomfortable as it 
was, was nothing compared to your hateful prés- 
ence for a moment. God f orgive me — I loathe and 
despise you." 

" Mademoiselle will need a protector in the wil- 
derncss and I will be lier protector. Hère is a wil- 
dcrness, asavagepeople, the rude fronticrsmcn, and 
the Spaniards, ail to be guarded against. Who, 
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save the mademoiselle' s devoted slave, sliould be 
hère to protect her?" 

"Protect me, indeed! Ileaven deliver me from 
such protection!" 

For the first time since Francisco' s acquaintance 
witli Gryrot, ttie Frencliman's temper got the better 
of him. Leaping at the défiant girl, he seized her 
hand. 

"Hortcnse De Barre!" he hissed, liis hot breath 
scorching her cheek. " Youcan't escapeme. Fate 
bas decreed that you be mine, and mine jou 
shall be. Don't think that any part of the world 
can conceal you from me." 

"Let me go!" 

"Not until you hear me through." 

"Wretch, release me!" 

"You shall listen, mademoiselle " 

At this point Francisco Estevanbecameirrespon- 
sible forhisown acts. Eeason, judgment, bigotry, 
and tradition were ail supplanted by a whirlwind of 
émotions. Before he was aware of what he was 
doing, he held the half-fainting Ilortense in his 
arms, while at his f cet lay John Gyrot, stunned and 
bleeding. Francisco found himself uttering some 
strange, wild words, half in Spanish and half in 
French. He hardly knew what he was saying, 
and when he had rccovercd his présence of mind 
sufîiciently to remember anything, he could not 
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recall a single wonl he bail utteretl. Ue still 
clung to Hortense, as if fearing they woukl be sepa- 
rated. He led her away from the fallen seoundrel 
to another part of the fortification, and, when be- 
yond hearing of Gyrot's curses and threats, and 
sight of his ugly face, made more hideous by the 
blackened eye and bleeding nose, they sat down 
on a bcnch beneath an oak. 

Up to this moment, Hortense had not spoken a 
Word since her rescue. Dread and amazemcnt had 
paralyzed her po wers of speech ; but now with eyes 
wide open she gazed at him and gasped: 

"Monsieur Estevan!" 

"ItisI, sefiorita," he answered. "I, who left 
you so abruptly — so unkindly, af ter you had saved 
my life at the péril of your own. Sefiorita, I was 
very ungrateful — will you forgive me?" 

"Ihave nothing to forgive. I am amazed to 
find you hère." 

"I can explain my présence." Then he told her 
how he "was captured by the French pirate and 
brought toFlorida. She listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the thrilling narrative from beginning to end, 
and, at the conclusion, said: 

"Terrible, indeed! What sympathy need the 
Huguenots expect, when they set such a dreadful 
example?" 

"Your best people are not to blâme," replied 
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Francisco. "I saw the chief criminals punished 
with death for the part they had taken." 

" What are you going to do now?" slie asked. 

^*I know not," Francisco answered. "The 
retum of Eibault with recruits and supplies has 
deranged ail plans. It was my intention to go to 
France and from thence to Spain to take passage 
in the first ship bound for the West Indies." 

They spent the day in each other's society 
and lived over again those happy days at Beau- 
carre, and, notwithstanding, the périls by which 
they were surrounded, Hortense was almost 
happy. 

Next morning Bstevan arose early and stroUed 
out upon the green in front of the house which 
had been erected by hiraself . The mom was bright 
and clear, and one would scarcely dream that 
an awful night was destined to follow. Some 
Catholics had corne in Ribault's ships, and Francisco 
was conversing with one of thèse on the future of the 
colony and the propagation of their faith in the 
New World, when an officer came up and arrested 
the young Spaniard. 

" What hâve I donc, that I should be arrested?" 
Francisco asked. 

" You assaulted Monsieur Gyrot." 

Francisco had scarce given the matter a moment' s 
thought bef ore. He quietly submitted to the arrest 
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and a moment later was pat in irons. His case 
was more serions than one might at first suppose. 
Those petty govemors had control of the lives and 
liberties of their subjects. He was a Catholic and 
a Spaniard, both of which created strong préjudices 
against him in the Huguenot colonr. His friend 
Laudonnière was himself under a cloud and would 
probably not be able to render him any aid, while 
he rightly supposed that the cunning John Gyrot 
had ingratiated himself into the good grâces of 
Bibault. 

As he was being led along the street, some one 
suddenly sprang before him, a voice uttered a cry 
of amazement, and, like the flash of a sunbeam, the 
pretty, agitated face of Hortense was gazing into 
his. 

"Is monsieur a prisoner?" she asked. 

"I am, senorita." 

"For whatofience?" 

"Striking Gyrot while insulting you." 

"Shamel shame!" cried the brave girl, her 
large, beautiful eyes swimming with tears. 

"Stand aside, mademoiselle, stand aside," com- 
manded the guard. 

"Monsieur, they shall not convict you." 

"If they do, I will hâve the approval of my 
conscience, and, whatever my punishment may be, 
I will bear it with pleasure for your sake." 
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When Francisco Estevan was arraigned before 
Eibault lie was informed tliat he was charged with 
a murdcrous assault on Monsieur Gyrot. 

" Oli, no, it was not murderous, monsieur gov- 
ernor," wliined a liypocritical voice, and, turning 
his eyes in tbat direction, Estevan saw tbe broad, 
low forehead, angnlar features, long black bair and 
wbite teeth of Gyrot, bis left eye badly blackened. 
He was near Eibault, rubbing his hands, wbile bis 
face was wreatlied witb smiles of mock sympatby 
for tbe accused. 

"Wbat bave you to say to tbe cbarge?" asked 
Eibault. 

" I am guilty of no pénal offence, seîior. I was 
passing tbrougb tbe fort wben I beard a cry for 
belp — " began Francisco, wben Jobn Gyrot inter- 
rupted bim witb: 

" Monsieur is tbe accused and cannot give testi- 
mony." 

Tbe trial bad excited universal interest, and tbe 
large room designated as tbe governor's bail was 
densely packed witb spectators. Gyrot' s words bad 
scarcely died away wben a sweet, clear voice cried : 

"I can testify; I was a witness to tbe assault." 

It was Hortense, and a murmur went over tbe 
assembly as sbe crowded tbrougb. Tbe impres- 
sion made by Jobn Gyrot was not favorable, and 
wben it bccame known tbat tbe fair Huguenot was 
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ooming to tlie relief of her rescuer, slie was greetcd 
with a cheer. 

A smile was ou Gyrot's devilish face as Le said: 

"She is under âge and cannot give évidence, 
govemor." 

" You cannot be a witness, mademoiselle," said 
Ribault. " I am sorry, but Monsieur Gyrot lias tlie 
law on his side." 

Hortense burst into tears, and a scène followed 
whicli beggars description. Gyrot, with his de- 
moniacal face ail aglow with triumph, proceeded to 
give his évidence. Hé made out a clear case of un- 
provoked assault. lie bore up well under a strong 
cross-examination, and at the conclusion of his 
évidence a death-like silence fell over the court. 

What sentence would Ribault give the young 
Spaniard? The lightest that could be hoped for 
would be banishment from the colony, which was 
sure to resuit in death in the forest or slavery 
among the Indians. Ribault bowed his face in his 
hands like a man who has a disagreeable task to 
perform — one from which he shrinks. 

Suddenly a commotion was heard without, and 
the voices of Laudonnière and D'Brlao could be 
heard saying: 

" We must see Ribault — we must see the gov- 
emor." 

Ribault, hearing their demand, ordered them to 
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be admitted at once. Laudonnière's face betrayed 
Tinusual excitement as he said: 

" We hâve no time for petty trials for misde- 
meanors, govemor; for the Spanish witli six men- 
of-war are on our coast." 

Cries of rage and groans of despair went up 
from the colonists at the announcement, and it re- 
quîred several moments for Ribault to restore or- 
der. Turning to Estevan he said: 

"The exécution of this case will be stayed; 
meanwhile the prisoner will hâve his liberty." 

Ribault hurried from the hall. Donning armor 
and arms, he ran to his boat, and, with half a 
dozen oarsmen, rowed out to the French ships, 
which had eut their cables and stood in up the river 
to keep from being taken by the Spaniards. Only 
a part of the French fleet had put into the river, 
the remainder having stood out to sea. After a 
consultation with the oflficers of his ships, Ribault 
retumed to the fort. The Spanish fleet could be 
seen manœuvering along the coast; but it was 
uncertain whether they intended entering the 
harbor or not. 

" What are their intentions?" asked Laudonnièrc, 
who was first to greet the governor on his retum. 

"Extermination," was the answcr. "They ran 
up within hailing distance of one of our vessels, 
and demanded to know their nationality. 
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" ' France,' was tlie answer. 

" ' And what are y ou doing in the territory of 
King Philip?' he asked. *Begone! ' he added. 
Then a moment later asked: ' Are you Catholics 
or Lutherans? ' 

" ^ Lutherans of the new religion,' answered ôur 
officer. ' Now, what is your errand to this part of 
the world? ^ 

"The Spanish office replied: 

" ^I am Pedro Melendez, the commander of this 
armament, which belongs to the king of Spain, DoN 
Philip II. I hâve come hither to hang or destroy 
ail the Lutherans whom I shall find on land or 
sea, according to my orders received from my 
king, which are so précise as to deprive me of the 
power of saving any one whatsoever. Thèse orders 
I shall exécute to the letter; but if I should meet 
with any Catholic on board your vessels, he shall 
receive good treatment. As for the heretics they 
shall die. ' " 

At this terrible intelligence, a wail went up on 
the air from the women and children; while the 
men shuddered and clung to their arms. 

Estevan stood û little apart from the others; 
while at his side was Hortense De Barre. She 
tumed her white face toward him, and a silent 
tear stole down her cheek, as she asked: 
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" Monsieur, does your religion condenm me to 
die?" 

This question — ^this affecting appeal was too 
mucli for the young Spaniard, and, seizing her in 
his arms, in a voice which trembled witli earnest- 
ness and émotion, he answered: 

"No! Hortense. Pope or no pope, devil or no 
devil, you shall be saved!" 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE IIURRICANE. 

The land and sea shook with the report of a 
cannon. One of the Spanish ships was bearing 
down on one of the French vessels when the lattei 
fired a gun at her. The shot was retumed, and 
for a f ew moments the f orests along the bay rang 
with heavy cannonading; then the Spanish fieet 
stood ont a little into the road and dropped anchor, 
while ail became quiet, and the French ships drew 
up closer nnder the fort. 

AlthoTigh Melendez touched at the Florida coast 

on the 28th of Augnst, it was not until the 4th of 

September that he reached the May or St. Johns 

River. His arrivai withhis fleet threw the French 

into a terrible state of excitement. A flock of 

sheep hemmed in by a pack of ravenous wolves 

could not hâve been more excited than they at this 

moment. Ribault called a council of war, from 

which Estevan, being a Spaniard and Catholic, was 

of course excluded. The council was held in the 

large hall in which Estevan had been tried. 
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"The situation is grave," said Eibault, "yet we 
are Frenchmen, and Frenclimen are not cowards. 
Let us seriously deliberate on the best plan for at- 
tacking the enemy." 

Laudonnière, being asked his opinion, stated: 

" The best we can do is to complète the works on 
Fort Carolinia in order to protect the women and 
children of the colony. Then, as the Spanish ves- 
sels can not corne near enough to attack us, their 
forces must of necessity land on the coast. Let us 
send a strong detachment of troops by land to fall 
upon them while disembarking." 

At this point of the conférence, Eibault pro- 
duced a letter from Coligni, advising him of the 
expédition of Melendez and enjoining him to 
suffer the Spaniards to do nothing prejudicial to 
the crown of France in Florida, and gave his opinion 
for attack ing the Spaniards by sea. Nearly ail 
the council opposed this resolution. 

"It will not do, monsieur," said Laudonnière. 
"The season of hurricanes is approaching, and 
should your flect be caught in one of thèse, you 
would bescattcred and in ail probability wrecked." 

"Yet most of us are sailors," said Eibault. 
" We equal the Spaniards in guns and courage. We 
can suddenly fall upon their ships and sink them." 

The commander of the French flect, Cossel, and 
Eibault's son, who was master of one of the vessels, 
10 
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sided witli Eibault in his proposition to attack by 
sea. 

"It is dangerous," persisted Laudonnière, "It 
will prove fatal to ail our plans and may resuit in 
the destruction of our colony. If our forces are 
divided they will fall upon us and defeat us." 

"Our forces will not be divided," said the de- 
termined Eibault. " I will take them ail to sea, 
leaving only a sufficient number in the fort to dé- 
fend the women and children." 

Estevan, who lingered near the door, heard this 
stubborn détermination of the govemor of the 
colony, and his heart sank within him. He went 
hurriedly to find Hortense, whom he discovered 
waiting near the gâte, pale and trembling. 

"Hortense, will you promise to be very brave?" 
he said. 

" What do you mean, monsieur?" she asked. 

"Will you trust me to save you?" 

She looked at him a moment, her great blue eyes 
sceming to read his heart, and then she answered: 

"Iwill." 

"I swear by ail the saints I will save you; but 
you must trust whoUy in me." 

"I trust alone in you and God." 

"The danger is greater than thèse people 
imagine. Eibault is mad. He intends to attack 
the Spanish by sea, and his forces will be divided. 
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Even if he takes their sliips lie will lose Lis 
fort." 

"God hâve mercy on us." 

"But trust me, Hortense, I will save you. Say 
nothing to any one of tliis promise." 

"Will the Spaniards be so cruel as to slay ail?" 

"Melendez déclares tliat tliey will. Tliey are 
more devils than Christians. But night is fall- 
ing and I must go. Whatever may liappen, I 
will return in time to save you." 

They were alone, and, overcome by his over- 
whelming émotion, the young Spaniard claspcd 
her a moment in his arms and whispercd: 

" No father, no brother, no lover was ever more 
watchful over the object of his adoration than I 
shall be." 

He was gone, and the shades of evening were 
creeping over the fort. Long she stood wondering 
where he would go and what his plan for her safety 
would be. A step near at last startled her, and, 
on looking up, she saw John Gyrot, who had just 
corne from the council hall. 

"Mademoiselle," said Gyrot, with a hypocritical 
attempt to appear very much unconcerned, " Eibault 
has dccided to attack by sea. If he does so, the 
Spaniards may assault by land. Will not made- 
tDoiselle place herself under my protecting care?" 

"No;" and she turned away. 
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" Mademoiselle does not appreciate the danger. 
It is gréât. Trust me and live." 

" Away ! I hâte you. Death and Spaniards are 
préférable!" 

Gyrot recoiled betore lier withering scorn, and 
slunk away f rom tlie fort, disappearing in tlie dark- 
ness. He had heard that Melendez would give^ 
good treatment to any of the Catholics. The prom- 
ise made a strong impression on him, and, with 
that wonderf ul foresight which some men possess, 
he read the doom of the French. He decided to 
go to Melendez that very night and secretly play 
the spy upon his people. He knew enough of the 
language for his purpose. 

At midnight a form stole throngh the wood to 
the path leading to a small Indian hamlet near the 
sea-coast. The person was John Gyrot. Eeach- 
ing the Indian village, he went to one of the misér- 
able lodges and roused an inmate with whom he 
conversed for a f ew moments in the Indian tongue. 
The subject of their discussion was evidently a 
very grave matter, for Gyrot was much in earnest. 
At last the Indian yieldedtohis bribes and thetwo 
stole away toward the coast two miles distant, 
where lay a large canoë among some tall rushes in 
the mouth of a creek. They launched the boat, 
and, getting into it, paddled toward the Spanish 
fleet, which had not yet weighed anchor, directing 
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the prow of their crafttoward Melendez'silag ship. 
When a short distance away tliey were discovered 
and hailed by the guard on deek. 

Gyrot answered in Spanish — boldly declaring 
himself a friend corne to see Melendez. Melendez 
was notified of the request and ordered both to bo 
brought on board. 

'' Well, sefîor, what is the object of this visit?" 
asked the admirai. 

Gjrrotbowed low, and, softly squeezing the palms 
of his hands together, said: 

"Knowing the object of the admiral's visit to 
Florida, and, being a good Catholic, I came to 
give what information you may désire about Fort 
Carolinia." 

"Are you a Frenchman?" 

" Yes, monsieur; but a good Catholic." 

"You came from the Huguenot fort?" 

" Yes, monsieur; but I am a good Catholic, be- 
tieving in the transubstantiation of the éléments 
of the bread and wine at the consécration of the 
Lord' s Supper into the real body and blood of 
Christ. I believe in the invocation and adoration 
of the Virgin Mary and ail the saints, as well as 
the sacrifice of the mass as now used by the Churcli 
at Rome; and I believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope." 

Melendez was takeri by surprise at the unexpected 
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visit and déclaration. After Gyrot had finislied, 
he asked: 

" Why did you corne aboard my ship?" 

" I learned your object was to exterminate tlie 
heretics. I overheard the plans of Eibault for re- 
sisting and attacking the Catholics, and came to 
inform monsieur that he might take advantage 
accordingly . " Then Gyrot, wliom Melendez 
thought a worthy disciple of Judas Iscariot, pro- 
ceeded to relate the plans of Eibault for attacking 
him at sea, leaving only a slender garrison on land. 
When the Spaniard had heard Eibault' s plan, he 
ordered anchor hoisted and the fleet was got under 
way. 

The departure of the Spaniards was witnessed 
by Cossel, who at once reported to Eibault, which 
more than ever determined the commandant to 
attack by sea. Eibault was a sailor and accus- 
tomed to making the deck of his ship his battle- 
field, and he deserves not the censure for his mode 
of attack accorded him by some historians. 

He mustered hismen, and atroU-call John Gyrot 
was missing. Where was he? No one knew, 
and certainly no one guessed that he was at that 
very moment on board the ship of Melendez. 

Laudonnière was left in the fort with but fifty 
men to protect the women and children; but 
Laudonnière was himself sick and not above twenty 
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of his command were fit for active service. While 
Eibault was making préparations to attack Meleii- 
dez by sea, an Indian came with the intelligence 
that the Spaniards had landed at a river several 
miles South of Fort Carolinia, and were laying out 
a town and building a fort for tlieir défonce. 

This Indian was the savage wlio had accompanied 
Gyrot, and he had been sent to play the part of a 
spy on the Frenchmen. 

Ribault hastened ail his force, save the sniall gar- 
rison left to défend the fort, on board the ships. 
The Trinity^ his largest vessel, was y et at sea, 
having been chased out by the approach of the 
Spaniards, who were unable to take lier. Mendoza, 
the Spanish chaplain, said of the ofiicers and sailors 
of this ship: 

"Thèse enraged devils are such adroit scamen, 
and manœuvered so well, that we could not tako 
one of them." 

The fiery Ribault, disregarding the advice of a 
majority of his councillors, sailed out of the river 
and down the straight coast in f ull expectation of 
gaining a complète victory. They came in sight of 
the Spaniards in the river about the middle of the 
afternoon and began to tack against an unfavorable 
breeze to get at them; but a dead cal m foUow- 
ing the discovery, aided by a low tide, made it 
impossible to rcach them. The Sun went down 
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behind tlie swamps and f orests leaving them within 
two miles of the enemy. 

" We shall hâve wind and tide to aid us in the 
morning," said Eibault to his officers, "and then 
we will teach the king of Spain a lesson." 

Had wind and tide favored him, Eibault might 
hâve made good his boast; but, alas, as every 
sailor on the southem coast of the United States 
knows, the dead calm too often précèdes a storm. 
Eibault, having made everything snug on his ves- 
sel, had retired to his cabin to snatch a little sleep, 
and had just sunk into a gentle slumber, when 
Cossel awoke him, saying: 

"It has begun to blow, monsieur. ïïadn't we 
better stand off the shore? " 

" Yes." Eibault rose and dressed hurriedly. 

By the time he had gained the deck the wind 
was roaring like so many démons through the 
rigging of the vessel; while the waves were bound- 
ing like race-horses in their wake. 

"Can we hold the fleet together?" Eibault 
asked Cossel, whom he found on deck issuing 
orders with remarkable coolness. 

"I fear not," the sailor answered. 

"Whoisatthehelm?" 

" Trenchant. He is the most experienced pilot 
we hâve." 

" It blows hard, Cossel." 
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"It does, monsieur; but I hopc it will not last 
long." 

"I wish it would clear; but I doubt it much. 
I was once in a hurricane in tlic East Indies, and 
tlie beginning liad much the sam.e appearance as 
this. So take in your topsails and give yourself 
plenty of sea-room." 

At midniglit the storm was still raging thcy 
wore ship to kecp away from the dangerous shoals 
and reefs. At one o'clock in the morning the 
gale was still increasing. At two it blew harder. 
They reefed the courses and furled thcm, and 
stood to the northward. 

Eibault gazed out at the sca lashed to foam, 
hoping every friendly blazc of lightning might give 
him a glimpse of the other vessels. At last, as 
the sky and sca wcre lighted by one of thèse streaks 
of liquid flamc, hc saw far to thcir larboard a 
single sail. Was thatall of thegallantflectwhich, 
a few hours before, he had arrayed against the 
Spaniards? Three of the smallcr ships, on board 
one of which was Ril)ault's son, hugged the shore 
until morning, and entered the river below Fort 
Carolinia. 

There was nothing for Ribault to do but pré- 
pare, as best he could, to weather the storm. Ail 
the sails were secîured with spare gaskets, good 
rolling tackle upon the yards, the booms were 
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squared and ail the bolts made fast, the guns 
doubly lashed and, in fact, everytliing possible was 
done to make the ship snug. 

At dawn of day the hurricane was roaring, and 
the sea so rough it seemed as if the vessel must 
founder. The birds now began to find the uproar 
in the éléments too much for them; for numbers, 
both sea and land kinds, came on board the strug- 
gling, groaning ship. When they dropped upon 
the deck, exhausted from their efforts to fly against 
the wind, they did not attempt to stir until picked 
up, and when letgo they would not leave the ship, 
but endeavored to hide themselves from the wind. 

"It blows a hurricane, Cossel," said Eibault. 

"It does indeed, monsieur." 

"I don't remember ever seeing it blow so hard 
before. We must wear ship a little as the wind lias 
shifted, and we are drawing right down upon the 
coast." 

It was difficult to change the course of the ves- 
sel in such a storm; but, after considérable danger 
and theloss of oneman, they succeeded, though the 
ship did not make as good weather on this as on 
the other tack; for the sea began torun across her, 
and she had not time to rise before another dashed 
against her. 

Ail day long the tempest raged, and with tho 
coming of night it seemed to increase. 
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Even Ribault was almost in despair. Ile saw 
the easy vietory suatclied from liis grasp by tlie 
fury of tlie hurricane, and now his fleet was scat- 
tered — where, Le knew not. With his pale, stoical 
face turned toward the terrifie blast, he stood in 
the extrême forward part of his ship, rising and 
sinking with the motion of the vessel. Could it 
be that fate had set the seal of doom against him? 

"Monsieur, the vessel is leaking," said Cossel. 

"Man thepumps!" 

"The pumj)s are already at work." 

Another ugly sea, and the watcr was gaining on 
them rapidly. They had broken one of the 
chains; but it was soon mended. A sailor was 
sent to report how deep the water was in the hold. 

"It still gains on us,"he answered onreturning. 
" There is back water from the leeward half-way 
up the quarter-deck, the ship is on her beam ends, 
and is not attempting to right again, so the men 
cannot stand at the pumps." 

The vessel evidently was doomed. Some one 
suggested cutting away the masts as the only pos- 
sible meansof savingthe craft; but at this moment 
a violent sea broke right on board, carrying away 
everything on deck and filling the hold with 
water. The main ànd mizzen masts went, and the 
ship righted; but it was the lust struggle; she was 
sinking. As soon as Ribault could shake his 
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head clear lie saw the gallant Cossel still on deck 
and Trenchant at the helm, which lie liad never 
deserted, and he said: 

"Noble fellows, it is ail in vain! we aregone — 
foundered at seal" 

"Yes, monsieur, farewell, and ma^ the Lord 
hâve mcrcy on our soûls." 

Kibault thon tumed to look about the ship and 
saw that she was struggling to get rid of some of 
the water; but it was ail in vain — she was al- 
inost f ulJ below. He began to pray : 

" Almighty God! I thank Thee that now I am 
leaving this world which I hâve always considerd 
as only a passage to the better. I die with the 
fuU hope of Thy mercies, through the merits of 
Jésus Christ Thy Son, our Saviour!" 

Eibault regretted that he could swim, as it was 
only natural for a man to struggle for his life as 
long as he could, and the act of swimming would 
probably prolong his misery. 

Thèse sad reflections were put to an end by a 
sudden thump of the vessel and the sound of her 
keel grinding on the sand. 

" Monsieur, the ship is ashore and we may save 
ourselves y et," cried Cossel. 

The roar of the waves could be heard upon the 
sandy beach, and the phosphorescent, flashing 
spray, like fiâmes leaping from hell, burst on their 
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startled view. By this timc tlic qiiarter-dcck was 
full of men flying up froin below crying: 

"Lord God, hâve inercy on us!" 

Everybody was sensible of the fact that the sliip 
was on shorc, for every surgi ng billow tlireatened 
her destruction. Slie was drivcn stern into the 
sand, the bow breaking tlie sea to a considérable 
extent, though it was washing clear over at every 
surge. Eibault, who was still cool, seeing their 
péril cried: 

"Keeptothe quarter-deck ; whcn she goes to 
pièces it is your best chance." 

Day dawned at last and the rising sun fell on a 
large group of dripping castaways gazing on the 
fragments of wreck strewn along the lu^ich. They 
were Ribault and his brave seamen. 



CHAPTER X. 



SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

Melendez or Menendez (as the name ia some- 
times spelled) was a native of Avila in Spain, and 
at this period of our story was about forty-six 
years of âge. He had al- 
ready risen to the higheat 
rank in the Spanish navy 
and waaa man of immense 
fortune. He commanded 
the vessel which in 1554 
bore his king to England 
to marry Quecn Mary; and 
in 1561, he commanded the 
great treasure fieet of gal- 
leon3 on their voyage from 
One of the vessels, containing 
hia son and several relatives and friends, disap- 
peared and Tras never heard from. Having de- 
livered the fleet in Spain, he asked permission to 
go in searcli of the lost vessel and his son, but 
■wasrefused. Af ter repeated sol ici tarions, however, 




Mexico to Spain. 
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when two or three y cars liad elapsed, his urgent 
request was granted, provided he should at the 
same time explore and colonize Florida. He fitted 
ont an expédition at his own expense; but when he 
was about to sail, orders came for him to extermi- 
nate ail Protestants he might find there, or in what- 
ever corner of the earth he should discover them. 

King Philip Icarned that the Huguenots, flying 
from the persécutions in France, were hiding in 
the forests beyond the Atlantic, and his zeal being 
kindled for the dénomination of his church, he 
determined to destroy the heretics in this way. 
The sailor had no alternative but to obey or lose 
the opportunity of searching for his son. It is said 
by some historians, who seek to throw a mantle of 
charity over the actions of Melendez, that not even 
this alternative was left him; for disobedience in 
that rigorous âge would hâve led to dungeons and 
the Inquisition. We are led to believe, however, 
that Melendez entercd as heartily into the bloody 
work as did his king. Kegarding it as a holy 
enterprise, the king added ships and treasure. 
Soldiers and seamen flocked to the standard of 
Melendez in great numbers, and he sailed with a 
fleet of eleven ships (one of them a galleon of nine 
hundred tons) with over twenty-six hundred per- 
sons, consisting, besides soldiers and sailors, of 
adventurers and priests. 
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This vras tlie armament of the sailing of which 
Eibault had been wamed by Coligni. Storms and 
disasters scattered the fleet so that when it arrived 
on the coast of Florida, it was reduced to a squad- 
ron of only five vessels, one of them (the great 
ship) bearing about a thousand persons of ail 
descriptions. 

His first landing on the coast of Florida, after 
leaving May Eiver, was the occasion of a pompons 
cérémonial. As he disembarked from the great 
ship in a boat with six oarsmen, accompanied by 
Mendoza, his chaplain, and foUowed by other 
boats, filled with gentlemen and ecclesiastics, loud 
trumpete sounded, drums beat, cannon thundered, 
and flags were displayed on the ships and on the 
shore, where his soldiers had already begun the 
construction of a fort. 

John Gyrot, who was playing the part of a zealous 
Catholic, and who, by his cunning and address, 
had already ingratiated himself into the favor of 
the Spanish admirai, was permitted to accompany 
him to the shore and take part in the pompons 
cérémonial. 

When they reached the beach, the chaplain 
walked before, bearing a large cross and chanting 
a hymn. Melendez followed with his own train, 
carrying alof t with his own hand the royal standard. 
He and his foUowers reverently knelt before the 
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priest, who was arrayed in ricli sacerdotal robes, and 
kissed the sacred emblem of the atonement, which 
Mendoza held in his hand. Then the cross was 
firmly planted in the sand by the side of the flag- 
staff, from which fluttered the royal banners in the 
gentle breeze, and a shield bearing the arms of 
Spain was leancd against the cross. Then Melen- 
dez drew his sword and formally took possession of 
the whole country in the name of King Philip of 
Spain. The Spanish conquerors never lackcd in 
religions zeal and pompons ceremony. From Co- 
luinbus down to Melendez, evcry conquest of 
nation or territory was begun with a gorgeous re- 
ligions ceremony. 

On that spot, and with such consécration, were 
laid the foundations of the city of St. Angustine, 
in Florida, forty ycars earlier than any other town 
in America north of Mexico. This town, small 
and insignificant as it is from a business point of 
view, possesses the distinction of being theoldest in 
the United States. It was named St. Angustine 
after the river Dauphin, which Melendez gave the 
name of St. Angustine, because he discovered it 
on that saint' s day, prior to rcconnoitering the 
French fort Carolinia. 

Work was at once commcnced on the fort, and 

the Spaniards, fully appreciating the necessity of 

having a place of sccurity, labored with unremit- 
11 
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ting zeal. Gyrot still remained with the Spaniards; 
but the Indian had wandered off, and gone to Fort 
Carolinia to report what the Spaniards were doing, 
as we hâve seen. 

''I should like to talk with monsieur," said 
Gyrot to Melendcz the day work was commenced 
on the fort. 

"What would senor say?" asked Melendez. 

" Had I not better return to Carolinia? May not 
my absence rouse suspicion?" 

Melendez was not sure he could trust Gyrot, and 
he asked: 

"Do y ou intend to betray us?" 

" No, monsieur. I only want to return to soothe 
the fears of my people by assuring them that the 
Spaniards hâve abandoned the coast." 

"I don't believe I can trust you." 

"I swear, monsieur, by ail the saints that I am 
loyal to you. Will you not take the oath of a 
true Catholic, who believes in the transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine into the real body and blood 
of Christ, who prays to the Virgin Mary and the 
saints, and is a believer in the sacrifices of mass as 
practised at Eome, who knows the Pope to be 
infallible? On the holy cross, I swear to be true 
and loyal to Melendez." 

In the âge of superstition and bigotry, perjury, 
it was thought, would be visited by immédiate 
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punlsliment at the liand of God. Deliberate, bold 
perjury was not so common as it is in the présent 
âge of skepticism. 

Melendez, if he lived at tliis day, would put 
little faith in the pretensions and oaths of Gyrot; 
but the Melendez of 1565 was qui te a différent 
personage. 

Upon the cross Gyrot swore to be faithful to the 
Spaniards and to do whatsoever he could to bring 
confusion and disaster on the heretics. In return 
he asked Melendez tliat a certain maiden, Hortense 
De Barre, should be given to him. Finally the 
Spanish commandant agreed to ail he asked. 
After thèse solemn promises and the awful com- 
pact to be sealed in the innocent blood of his coun- 
trymen, John Gyrot took his departure on the 
evening of the 9th of September, 1565, and set 
eut across the country for Fort Carolinia, his mind 
busy with cunning schemes for bringing disaster 
upon the French. 

Work was progressing on the fort next day, the 
lOth of September, when the vessels of Eibault 
hove in sight. Though his works were far from 
complète, Melendez retired within them, determined 
to stand on his defencc. The tide was out and 
there was a dead calm; so they had little to fear 
before moming. Ribault was a desperate sea- 
man and one well calculated to inspire dread in the 
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hearts of tlie Spanianls. Mendoza performed mass, 
and officers and soldiers prayed for aid from 
Ileaven in defeating the enemies of the Holy 
Catholic clmrch. 

To tliem it always seemed as if God answered 
their prayers; for, as we hâve seen, a terrible 
hurricane rose, and the French fleet was driven 
away and hopelessly scattered. When moming 
came, Melendez summoned ail his ofRcers and a 
great many of his soldiers about him. Although 
some of their own shipping had suffered by the 
storm, he treated it as a providential interférence 
in their behalf. 

"Sec how good God is to ns," he sàid. "Our 
enemies surrounded us; we were weaker than 
they; but God sent the hurricane which scattered 
them. The hurricane was a divine judgmentupon 
the herctics, and who shall say that we will fail, 
when God fights our battles? So long as we do 
nis holy will we shall triumph, and it is His wish 
that we destroy ail who deny the faith and despise 
the Pope. It is the will of God that we attack 
Fort Carolinia by land. The good Catholic whom 
Ileaven sent us has told us how weak is the fort. 
Laudonnière is there with not over forty men, 
while Ribault, with ail the others, has been 
driven to sea. Let us, the instruments of God's 
vengeance, falluponand exterminate the heretics," 
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Notwithstanding tlie religious zeal and enthu- 
siasm of Melendez, there was at first some opposi- 
tion to his plan. Laudonnière, the old battle- 
scan*ed vétéran, was there, and, sick and weak as 
he miglit be, lie was a host in liimself ; but Melen- 
dez assured them tliat lie had from Gyrot positive 
proof that Laudonnière was two feeble to make 
mucli résistance. 

After a warm debate, the counsel at last con- 
sented to the attack. The hurricane had bcen 
accompanied by a tremendous rain-storm, and the 
low lands wcre in many plaices overflowed, wliile 
sluggish streams were swollen until they werc out 
of their banks. 

With his heart fired with bigoted zeal, and in 
the insane belief that he was doing thewillof God, 
Melendez selected five hundrcd inen and made 
every préparation for the march and battle. A small 
party was sent to reconnoiter and secure a native 
guide. They returned next day with an Indian 
wlio promised to lead them safely to the French. 

^'If you betray us, 1 will slay you," said 
Melendez through his interpréter. 

"I will conduct you in safety," the Indian 
answcred. 

It was still raining hard, and some of the 
officers tried to prevail on Melendez to wait until 
the weathor cleared a little. 
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"No; God commands that we act at once," he 
said. " We cannot slight the opportunity offered 
us. Besides, the storm will cover our approach; 
for what Frenchman would think of an attack in 
such weatlier?" 

After mass, Melendez put liimself at the head of 
the five hundred men armed with matchlocks, 
lances, battle-axes, swords and crossbows, and, 
leaving the fort in charge of his brother and the 
ships in charge of the vice-admiral, he set forth 
through the rain, guided by the Indian. The 
road was a path through the everglades and swamps. 
They could only travel in single file, and in places 
were compelled to build rafts or cross streams on 
logs. At the close of the first day they met the 
two Spaniards who had been rescued from slavery 
by Laudonnière, and who were now about to 
reward his kindness by betraying the fort. They 
might hâve remained neutral in the conflict, had 
not John Gyrot, on his return to the fort, urged 
them to go to the aid of their countrymen. 

At first they were supposed to be Frenchmen, 
and Melendez was about to order their exécution, 
when he was convinced by one that they were 
Spaniards. 

"If Spaniards, why are you hère?" he asked. 

"We were many years slaves among the In- 
dians," explained one. 
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"And but just escapcd?" 

" Our freedom was purchased hy Lîiudoniiièru, 
the French commandant at Fort Carolinia." 

"And you come from there?" 

"Yes, senor." 

" What is the condition of tlie fort?'' 

" Poor; you will hâve but little résistance. Only 
the sick, the women and the children were left 
there." 

"Hâve none of the ships rctunied?" 

"Three small ones managed to escape the liurri- 
cane and are now anchored at the inouth of May 
Eiver." 

A consultation was held in the pouring rain, 
and, despite the report of the Spaniards, some of 
the officers were opposed to advancing further. 

"It is madness to proceed," said one of the 
captains. " The rain increases, the streams grow 
wider, and travel is more difficult as we advance." 

" You lack courage and the zeal of a triie Chris- 
tian to advise a retreat at this hour," said Melendez, 
in a tone of rebuke. 

"Admirai, the menare exhausted and hungry." 

"A few hours' rest will refresh them." 

"They must hâve food." 

"There is abundance at Fort Carolinia." 

Again they took up the line of march and 
tramped on through mud and rain until night. 
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Some of tlie bayous werc so swollen tliat they were 
compelled to go long distances around them, mak- 
ing many luiles of extra travel. When a hait was 
called, the men sank down on the earth exliausted, 
supperless, with no bed but the wet ground, no 
roof save the dripping branches, soothed only by 
the damp wind soughing among the palms. During 
the night, itrained in fitful showers which drenched 
the suffering soldiers to the skin. Melendez fared 
no better than his men, and ail the sleep he got 
was while leaning against a tree. 

When morning dawned, the soldiers refused to 
go further. Melendez was first made aware of the 
inutiny by the captain who led the van, reporting 
that his men refused to advance. The admirai 
hurried forward to the sullen group of soldiers, 
and, fixing his powerful eyes on them, demanded: 

" What means this?" 

" We will go no further," said one of the soldiers, 
who, by gênerai consent, acted as spokesman. 
"We are starving and fatigued, and our only food 
is the wild fruit, our bed the wet ground, and 
every hour we are drenched with pouring rain. 
We are too sick and faint to fight, our powder is 
damp and spoiled, and we are being marched 
against a fort with cannon and gunsto besacrifîced 
like sheep." 

For a moment the face of Melendez was dark with 
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fury. He laid his hand on his sword and was 
almost on the point of drawing his blade and run- 
ning tlie mutineer through thebody; but Melendez 
was an excellent jndge of human nature, and lie 
perceived that such a course would be dangerous 
to his plans. The mutineers were determined, and 
the death of one would notovercome them. Many 
of the officers were in sympathy with them, and 
the threatened mutiny might become an open 
revolt. ControUing his anger, he began in a mild 
tone: 

"Your hardships hâve been great; you hâve 
marched in mud and rain through an unknown 
wildemess, sustaincd by very little food; but your 
hardships are no greater and your sufferings no 
more than were endured by your countrymen 
under Cortcz of Mexico and Pizarro in Peru. They 
marched into an unknown country, through cold, 
heat and rain; they conquered and became rich. 
You hâve no food; there is abundance at Fort 
Carolinia. You want shelter f rom the rain ; there is 
shelter within the fort. The two Spaniards who 
cscaped and camj to us, as well as the Catholio 
Frenchman, assure us that there is much gold at 
Fort Carolinia, gathered from the Indians. There 
are heaps of gold in bars and ingots for every brave 
and faithful man who has the courage togoforward 
and take it. Cortez and Pizarro, with but a hand- 
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fui of men, marched against the semed ranks of 
countless thousands, and conquered, because God 
commanded them to go. We are marching against 
a handful of sick men, poorly garrisoned, and 
wholly unaware of our présence. Shame on those 
who hesitate frora cowardice; more shame on those 
who refuse God's command. Come! Ail who 
are true Spaniards, follow me, and God will pro- 
tect you!" 

Gradually Melendez had warmed up in his 
speech, his enthusiasm swaying every heart, until, 
at the close of his harangue, every soldier in the 
ranks was shouting: 

"On to Carolinia! Death to the heretics!" 

The army was soon again on the march, and 
pressed on for four or fivo hours, when they were 
met by Gyrot, who had come with some final 
instructions and information as to the attack. 

'' The fort is near," he said. " Make your attack 
to-night, while ail sleep, and the victory will be 
easy." 

" Has any rumor of our approach reached the 
fort?" asked Melendez. 

"No; the disappearance of the Spaniards caused 
some comment; but they do not dream of an attack 
by land." 

"Hâve they ships in the harbor?" 
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"Three; but they are small craft, and will do 
you no liarm." 

"Hâve they news of Eibault?" 

"No, monsieur; and they fear that he and his 

ships are lost at sea. Is Francisco Estevan with 

you?" 

"No; who is he?" 

" He is a Spaniard, proselyted to the Huguenot 
faith, and a warm friend of Laudonnière. He is 
no doubt a spy watching to betray you." 

" In that case I would rather hang him than any 
other heretic." 

John Gyrot then gave the Spaniards the plans of 
the fort, and left thcin to return and report that 
there was no enemy in the wood. Night set in, 
dafk and rainy, and the Spaniards carefuUy 
advanced to within a few hundred paces of the fort 
and haltcd to await John Gyrot' s signal. The his- 
torian hésitâtes to record the awful event at Fort 
Carolinia on that fatal September 21 st, 1565, 



CHAPTER XI. 

A REIGN OF TERROR. 

A FEELING of uneasiness pervaded the garrison 
at Fort Carolinia. Laudonnière, who had not 
recovcred from lus illness, rose from bed and went 
about the fort, notwithstanding bis friends Challus 
and Le Moyne tried to keep himin out of thepelt- 
ing rain. 

"I cannot," be said, "I feel an impression tbat 
ail is not rigbt. Sometbing terrible is going to 
liappen. lias no news corne from Ribault?" 

"None." 

"God pity us if we sbould be attacked in our 
wrctcbed condition." 

^'You are weak and ill, monsieur," ' said Le 
Moyne. 

"It is my great responsibility — the helpless wo- 
men and children I bave in my keeping tbat makes 
me wretcbed and anxious." 

" There is no need to fear, monsieur. Three of 

the vessels bave returned and are in the barbor. 
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Thèse will keep the enemy from attacking by sea, 
and we need expect them from no other quarter." 

"They may attack by land." 

" Impossible, monsieur. They would never find 
their way across the country." 

"They may hâve a guide." 

"Who?" 

'^ We may hâve a traitor among us. " 

"Atraitor! impossible!** They ail three went 
under a long shed on which the rain continued its 
unceasing patter, running off by small gutter- 
spouts which carried it to the ditch that drained the 
fort. Laudonnière, after a long silence said, "I 
may do wrong to call him a traitor; yet after ail I 
hâve been to him it would seem ill retum to betray 
me in my weakness." 

" Of whom do you speak, monsieur?" 

" A young Spaniard who was captured by the 
pirates and brought to the fort. I immediately 
gave him his liberty, and, therc being no way to 
send him to Cuba, he made his home with me. 
Though a Catholic, I believed him the idéal of a 
true, noble man. It seems very probable that, 
when his countrymen came to annihilate us, he 
went over to them, and is now plotting against our 
lives." 

" Whom do you mean, monsieur?" 

"Francisco Estevan." 
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"Whereis he?" 

" Yes, where? He disappeared the day the Span- 
ish fleet appeared off our coast, and only yester- 
day the two Spaniards, whose liberty I bought, also 
disappeared. I might hâve expected it of them ; 
but that Francisco should be a traitor seems hardly 
possible. " 

Laudonnière could say no more. Challus and 
Le Moyne persuaded him to retum to the house 
as the dampness might bring on a relapse. 

At one end of the shed, crouching behind some 
boxes, was a slight, girlish form, her bright bine 
eyes dimmed with teai*s, and her pale face strangely 
agitated — Hortense De Barre had heard the nnjust 
suspicions against Estevan. She had full faith in 
ail the promises the young^ Spaniard had made, 
and it grieved her heart to hear him maligned 
while away laying and. executing plans for her 
safety. 

Laudonnière had been. but a few moments in his 
room, when Hortense, wrapped in a cloak to pro- 
tect her from the falling rain, darted across the 
court to his apartment. The commandant was 
alone, and, going to him, she said: 

"Monsieur, I heard your remarks while under 
the shed but a few moments ago." 

"What design had you, mademoiselle?" 

** It was quite unintentional on my part, mon- 
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sieur; but what I heard was so unjust that I muât 
beg you to correct it." 

"To what are you referring, mademoiselle?" 

"You isajled Francisco Estevan a traitor," she 
said, her eyes filling with tears and her breast heav- 
ing with sobs. " He is not a spy against us. " 

" Whither is he gone? " 

"I know not." 

"Then how can you say he is not a spy?'** 

"He is too good, too nobb to harm those he 
loves." 

" I once thought so ; but his strange absence may 
cause me to change my opinion." 

She pleaded with Laudonnière for Francisco, tell- 
ing him her assurance of his fidelity to the French 
people and that he would surely return soon, and 
explain his absence ; but the grim commandant only 
shook his head doubtf uUy and told her the proofs 
were against him. 

It was already grown dark. A servant entered 
the room and lighted the tapers which gave out a 
dim, ghastly light, showing the bare walls of logs 
on which hung the sword, buckler, and matchlo<3k 
of Laudonnière, while in a corner stood his formid- 
able crossbow. She realized that it was no use to 
plcad longer with him, and left to return to the 
wretchcd hut set apart for her, when she was sud- 
denly met at the door by Gyrot. 
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^' Ah! mademoiselle, I havc good news." 

There was a fiendish light in liis eyes and a 
demoniacal smile on his face, which she at once 
interpreted as meaning somc disaster to Francisco. 

"What do you mean?" she asked. 

"I hâve such excellent news." 

Laudonnière, who had heard the short dialogue, 
came to the door and asked: 

'' What hâve you to report?" 

"We hâve seized the spy!" 

*'Whom?" asked both Ilortense and Laudon- 
nière. 

"Francisco Estevan." 

Hortense tried to speak, but her voice failed 
her, and she stood mute with horror, her eyes lîxed 
on the villain. 

Gyrot then told them how his suspicions had 
been aroused at the mystprious conduct of Estevan, 
and how, by watching him, he saw him in the 
wood negotiating with some men from the ships 
to betray the fort; that he was to lead them to 
Carolinia in three days ; adding that he followed the 
Spaniard to the fort he intended to betray and had 
him arrested. The truth of the matter was, that, 
as Gyrot was returning from his last interview with 
Melendez, he reached the fort about the time Este- 
van arrived from a secret conférence with Saturiova. 
His wicked mind conceived a cunning plan for the 
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Spaniard's destruction, and he ordered two sol- 
diers to arrest him. 

^'It is false, it is ail false," cried Hortense, 
wringing her hands. 

"Bring the prisoner to me," said Laudonnière, 
"and I will make him confess everything." 

Hortense lingered at the door, pale and trembling, 
as Estevan was brought a prisoner into the prés- 
ence of the commandant. Estevan was in great 
péril; for, in those times, suspicion of treason was 
usually enough to secure punishment by death. 

"Letme comein! Let me speak with him!" 
pleaded Hortense as he was taken to Laudonnière's 
consultation chamber; but she was excluded and 
Laudonnière and the prisoner were locked in the 
room. Thus two terrible hours passed, and Hor- 
tense, who remained in the hall, imagined that they 
were torturing him to death in that awful room. 

The rain poured down in torrents and it was a 

wild, dark night. Nearly ail the garrison had 

gone to bed ; the guard stood under the shed to be 

out of the rain, and no one saw John Gyrot as he 

stole away from the commandant's bouse with a 

lighted torch in his hand. He mounted the wall of 

the fort and waved the torch three times in the air. 

At this moment thcre came from the intense dark- 

ness the blast of a bugle. It was followed by the 

report of a gun, and the guard cried: 
12 
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" We are attacked! God défend us!" 

Laudonnière, hearing the cry, locked his prisonei 
in his room and rushed to the défense. He buckled 
on his sword and seized his gun. Le Moyne and 
Challus joined him in the hall, and ail three with 
drawn swords rushed out into the rain and darknesa 
calling the garrison to arms. 

The garrison was in confusion. Few could dis- 
cover from whence the foe was coming. Some ran 
to the river-side, others to the east or north, and 
a few were at the point where the attack was made. 
Another bugle blast and a volley of bullets and 
bolts rained into the fort. One gallant guardsman 
fell, piereed by three arrows. With a deafening 
shout, the Spaniards came pouring over the works 
like devils. Never did Satan inspire fiends to 
more brutal butchery. Another guard, who sprang 
with halberd to drive them back, was knocked 
down and run through with lances. 

Laudonnière sounded his battle-cry, and, sum- 
moning ail the men he could about him, rushed 
against the avalanche and strove to drive them back ; 
but might as well a house of straw be set to resist 
the fury of a cyclone. His men were knocked 
down and butchered before him, while he. Le 
Moyne, and Challus fought like madmen; but the 
avalanche still poured on. No sooner was one 
beaten down and wounded than a second took his 
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place. Over the works, front and right, the horde of 
steel-clad démons poured. They were already in 
possession of the fort, though Laudonnière and a f ew 
faithful foUowers made a feeble résistance at the 
north end. Through ail the dire conflict, John 
Gyrot stood on the rampart holding aloft the blaz- 
ing torch, while the smile of a devil played on his 
face as he watched the butchery of his countrymen. 
Having gained the south part of the fort, the 
Spaniards fell upon the women and children, killing 
them indiscriminately. The young, the old, the 
sick and infirm were killed in their houses, in 
their beds and on their knees. No prayer for mercy 
could avail. One child but five or six years of âge 
fled in its night-clothes, and tried to crawl under 
the house, but was pulled out and slain. 

The mêlée was at its height when the door of the 
room in which Francisco Estevan was confîned was 
suddenly burst from its hinges, and the young 
Spaniard leaped into the hall where Hortense stood, 
pale and speechless, gazing through the open por- 
tais on the terrible scène; she seemed powerless to 
move. He seized her in his arms, and in a voice 
hoarse with émotion, gasped: 

"Hortense, we must fly for our lives! " 
She pointed at those bloody men; they eut down 
a child, they pierced a woman through the body; 
blood was flowing like a crimson river, and the 
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hellish scène was ligbted by tlie torch of John Gy- 
rot, who looked like a fiend from darkness. 

"My Godl" she groaned and sank insensible in 
tlie young Spaniard's arms. 

Estevan was strong as a giant, and, seizing the in- 
sensible maiden with his left arm, he laid hold of the 
sword which had fallen from the hand of a dead 
Frenchman and started toward the western gâte, 
from which escape seemed most probable, He 
saw John Gyrot on the rampart holding the blazing 
torch aloft, and his quick perception said he was to 
be avoided. He was hurrying westward, when he 
came upon a sight which he never forgot to his 
dying day. A large Frenchman was struggling 
with three Spaniards who had seized him as he 
rushed half dressed from his house. In spite of 
the Frenchman's struggles, his bites and his cries, 
he was forced to his knees. Then one of the 
Spaniards who had a mace in his hand raised it, 
and signed to his companions to get out of the 
way; they did so, and the Frenchman strove to 
rise; but the mace fell with dreadful force on his 
left temple. A dull, heavy sound was hcard and the 
man dropped on his face. One of the soldiers roUed 
him over on his back, and, wîth a single stroke 
of his knife, opened his throat- then, mountmg 
on his stomach, he stamped violently on it with his 
f eet, bringing f orth a jet of blood from the wound. 
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"God! can such men be human?" cried Este- 
van, hurrying with Lis insensible burden toward 
the gâte. 

"Hère is one escaping!" cried a soldier, hurry- 
ing after liim. Two more sprang forward to inter- 
cept tbe fugitive; but he sbouted in Spanisb: 

"Hinder me not. I am a Spaniard and a good 
Catholic." 

''How know we that?" 

"My language would tell you that!" 

** Whom hâve you there?" 

" A Catholic who has swooned, and I um carry- 
ing her outside the fort that she may not be slain 
for a Huguenot." 

Estevan's conscience never troubled him for the 
falsehood. Ho gained the forest with his charge 
in somc way, he never knew exactly how. AU 
was a wild whirlpool of excitement and confusion. 

It seemed a frightful dream from which he 
could not awake. Into the forest, through the 
cold rain he plunged, staggering forward. It was 
so dark that eyes were of no avail. He stumbled 
over stones, he ran against bushes and scratched 
himself, tcaring his flesh as well as his clothing; 
yet through it ail he clung to the insensible Hor- 
tensc for whose sake he was flying he knew not 
whither. 



CIIAPTER XII. 

"not as fkenchmen, but as lutherans." 

AccoRDiNG to the Spanish chronicles, one hun- 
dred and forty-two Iluguenols, mostly women and 
children, or sick and infirm men, were put to 
death that night; while the Spaniards did not 
lose a sing;le man. 

Many of the French who escaped into the forest 
perished for lack of food and clothing, or were 
pursued and shot by the Spaniards; while a few 
were captured by the Indians and made slaves. 

Among those to escape the massacre in the fort 

and finally return to Europe were Jjaudonnière, 

Challus, and Le Moyne. . A jfew others escaped, 

some of whom joined this party, and among them 

young Peter De Bray. The darkness of the night 

and their knowledge of the country, no doubt, 

grcatly aided them. They paused on a bit of 

rising ground above the fort and looked down 

upon the place of the fearf ul massacre. Ail was 

dark and silent now. The dead lay stark and stiff 
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on the ground, their pale faces and sightless eyes 
upturned to the beating rain. 

"Wliither shall we go, monsieur?" asked Le 
Moyne. 

" If we can reach the river, we will go aboard 
the ships," Laudonnière answered. 

"But the fort is between us and the ships." 

" We must go around it." 

"The night is so dark, I doubt if we can." 

" Our knowledge of the country will help us; 
for, dark as the night is, we must make the détour 
of the fort and reach the ships by dawn of day." 

"Our people are widely scattered." 

" True; y et we must get as many together as we 
can. The blood-hounds will be in the forest by 
dawn of day." 

Throughout the night the little squad of French- 
men, whom Laudonnière collected about him, wan- 
dered through the forest, guided only by instinct, 
for there was not a ray of light to reveal a path to 
them. When day dawned, they found themselves 
on the banks of the river below the fort. 

As soon as he was master of the fort, Melendez 
published an order that ail the women, and ail the 
maie children under fifteen years of âge, should be 
spared, but that ail others must perish. This order 
was not issued until the conflict had raged a long 
time, and many children, somç of a very tender 
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âge, had been put to deatli. When his proclama- 
tion was made known, many wbo liad been biding 
came fortb to give tbemselves up. Among those 
to appeal for mercy were some men who bad mis- 
understood bis proclamation: 

"Save tbese Lutberans," said Melendez, wbcn 
tbe men came to implore bis mercy, " We sball 
bang tbem as an example to tbe world." 

Before tbe conflict ended Jobn Gyrot began to 
searcb for Hortense. Fortunately, be bad not wit- 
nessed tbe escape of Francisco Estevan with tbe 
insensible Huguenot He went to Melendez, and, 
telling bim of tbe girl's disappearance, said: 

"Let your men belp me to find ber as soon as it 
sball be ligbt, monsieur, and I claim ber wben 
f ound. " 

" She shall be given you for your faitbf ul ser- 
vice in our cause." 

" I bave not been able to find tbe prosélyte Fran- 
cisco since tbe attack." 

" Wbere was be before you gave tbe signal?" 

" In consultation witb tbe commandant, Laudon 
ni ère. He bad but just returned from spying on 
your army." 

" He sball bang witb tbe otbers!" cried Melendez. 

Moming dawned on tbe terrible scène. Mass 
was performed, prayers offered, and psalms of 
tbanksgiving sung over tbe victory, and tbe 
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foundation of a cliurch laid on the soil still red 
with the blood of tbe innocent. 

Melendez, with a strong party, went down to the 
river and hailed the vessels nnder command ot 
young Eibault. On being answered, the Adelan- 
tado summoned the crews to surrender. 

" I already hâve your fort in my possession, and 
if you will peacefully surrender I will allow you 
to transport yonrselves in any one of your ships 
you may choose to France; but if you do not 
surrender, I will put every one of you to the 
s Word." 

Young Eibauit was frightened ; but his officers 
advised hiin that to surrender was certain death, 
and lie answered: 

" I shall put to sea and rcturn to France with ail 
my vessels." 

Melendez retumed to the fort in a rage andcom- 
manded his men: 

" Train the cannon on them, and sink the ships 
bcfore they leave the river." 

The artillery in the fort began to bombard the 
ships, and they retired beyond range of the guns. 

Whcn the ships were out of reach, Melendez 
said : 

"We will now dispose of such of thèse devils as 
we hâve; bring thcm forth." 

A large tree with great spreading branches stood 
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withont thc fort, and tlie iiiale prisoners wcre ail 
haiigo(.l upon tiiis trce, to wliicli was affixeJ the 
foUowiiig inscription: 

" Tiiese persons are not trcated in this manner 
becautie they are Frenchmen, but beeause they are 
liereties and enemies of 
God.» 

This waa the fate of ail 
thc Froncliraen taken at 
the fort, tbose wlio sur- 
rendere<i voluntarily, and 
tliose wbo wore given up 
' hy tlie Indians to wbom 
they fled for shelter. 
Aliont twenty more who still re- 
infiiiicil in the woods were pur- 
snciï and shot like so many beasts. 
Fort Carolinia now lost its name, 
" KoT AB Fmn-ch- ^ tlie Spaniarda changed it to 
MBN, BUT AB Ln- St. Mattheo, on whose day it was 

THBIU.N8," , , 

reduced. 
At daylight Laudonnière found himself at the 
head of a dozen followcrs. Some who had been 
witb hiin in the early part of the evening had 
beoome scparated and wandered into other parts of 
the wood, among thein young Peter De Bray. 
They were below the fort as we hâve stated, 
and even below the vcsseJs before thc cannon drove 
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them furtlicr clown the stream. The sliips sailed 
past them ; but they f oUowed after them until they 
cast anchor, when Laudonnière ventured out upon 
the beach, and shouted and waved his hat to attract 
the attention of his countrymen on deck. 

Young Eibanlt saw him, and a boat was lowered, 
manned, and pnlled toward them. When withiu 
fifty yards of the shore, the boat came to a hait, 
and the officer in it hailed them and demanded to 
know who they were. 

"Laudonnière, and a dozeii of his people escaped 
from the massacre at the fort," the French com- 
mandant answered. 

''Bring ail your men on the beach that we may 
see them and know that this is not a mise of the 
Spaniards," said the officer. 

The men were paraded on the beach, and the 
boat came quickly to the shore and conveyed the 
wretched survivors to the ship of young Eibault, 
who listened to the story of the massacre with 
many a shudder. 

" And now," said the commandant at the conclu- 
sion, "let us go in search of your father." 

With a shake of his head, Eibault answered: 

"No; I am going to France." 

"What! return to France and désert your 
father?" 

"I will save my life." 
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"But your father's fleet may be safe, and with it 
we could drive tliem out of tlic country." 

"If alive, my father will return to France." 

" He may be wrecked on some island or on tbe 
coast, and in need of aid." 

But no argument or api)eal to his filial duty 
could alter tlie décision of young Eibault; lie was 
determined to return to France at once. Laudon- 
nière was so provoked at liis eowardly décision that 
hc would not retui'n to Europe in tlie same ship 
with him. They sank one of tlieir vessels because 
they had not men enough to sail her. Laudoimière, 
Cliallns, and Le Moyne sailed in tlie same ship to 
Europe. To tlie two latter, tlie world is indebted 
for an account of the horrible scènes we hâve 
related. By stress of weather they were driven to 
England, where Laudonnière was detained a long 
time by sickness. Wlien at last he went to his 
own country, notwithstanding ail his services, he 
met with a cold réception frorn the French king, 
who was then more than ever embroiled with 
Coligni and the Huguenots. 

Melendez appointed Gonzalo de Villareal to be 
governor of St. Mattheo with a garrison of three 
hundred men, and with the remainder he retumed 
to St. Augustine; for, having as yet noknowledge 
of Eibault' s fate, lie believed him still at sea and 
thought there was danger of his falling upon St. 
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Augustine during his absence. He was received 
witli great poinp by his garrison, and, notwith- 
standing Lis barbarities, was extolled by his coun- 
trymen as a perf ect hero, statesman and Christian 
gentleman Upon his first arrivai in Florida, he 
had taken some French prisoners whom he sent on 
board tlie Pelagms to be carried to Hispamola. 
On the voyage the prisoners rose onc night, killed 
the officers, mastered the crew, and sailed away to 
Denraark, where they disposed of the vessel. 

• • • • • • 

At this part of our melancholy narrative, it is 
necessary to return to Eibault and his misérable 
followers whom we left wrccked on the Florida 
coast. AU his fleet save the three mentioned in 
May River were wrecked on the coast near Cape 
Canavcral. Thcir condition was wretched; they 
were withont provisions or weapons; their scanty 
clothing was torn and soaked with océan bnne, 
and they were m a wild, inhospitable country. 

A council was held to détermine what should 
be donc. 

"We must return to Fort Carolinia," Eibault 
declared. 

"It is a long distance," said Cosscl. 

" Great as is the distance, we must return or 
perish." 

Little did they dream of the calamity that had 
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befallen Fort Carolinia. With only the sun to 
guide tliem by day and the stars by night, their 
food wild fruit, berries, and turtles' eggs, they set 
out up the coast, pickmg up other shipwrecked and 
wretched comrades as they advanced. 

One day they discovered an empty sloop on the 
coast, It had belonged to the Spaniards, and was 
blown away in the hurricane and beached. Save 
that some of the yards were sprung a little, it was 
in good condition. They set to work to repair it, 
and soon had it ready for sea. At high tide the 
sloop was launched, manned, and given in charge 
of Vasseur with orders to go and search for the 
river May. 

Vasseur sailed on his voyage, and the French- 
raen left behind, although weary with travel and 
half famished for food, continued their journey up 
the coast. Vasseur returned in four or five day s, 
and, putting into the little bay where Eibault had 
halted his despondent men, went ashore. As Ei- 
bault went to meet him he saw nothing reassuring 
in his features. 

'*Have you found the fort, Vasseur?" asked 
Eibault. 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"Whatdidyou see?" 

"The Spanish flag Aies over it." 

"Thenithasfallenl" 
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"It certaiiily lias." 

Eibault felt liis heart sink witliin liim. 

" Better had we ail perislied in the liurricane. 
Did you see any of our vessels?" 

''No, monsieur." 

His men were starving and clamored to be taken 
to Fort Carolinia. 

'' We know not what treatment we will receive if 
we fall into the hands of the Spamards," pleaded 
Eibault. 

"Would it not be well to send two ofïicers to 
Melendez and ascertain what treatment we will 
receive if we surrender?" suggested Trenchant. 

Eibault adopted the plan, and sent Cossel and 
Trenchant to Fort Carolinia; but thcy halted at St. 
Augustine and were agreeably surprised to meet 
John Gyrot there. 

"What has become of the people at Fort Caro- 
linia?" Trenchant asked. 

"They were ail put on board vessels and sent to 
France under the order of Melendez," Gyrot 
answered. 

" Why did you not go with them?" 

''The Spanish commandant was very kind to 
me, and out of compassion for my countrymen 
who were wandering about in the forests I resolved 
to remain, search for them, and send them home," 
the hypocrite answered. 
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Gyrot learned from liis couiitrymen that Ribault 
liad been wrecked on the coast and assnred them 
they would reçoive good treatment at the hands of 
Melendez. He went to the Spanish commandant 
and told him what hc had learned, and those two 
then and there hatched up a plan which would 
hâve made the devil himself blush. Melendez 
came to see Trenchant and Cossel and told them 
how he had sent Laudonnière and his garrison to 
France in a goodly ship, and said that if Ribault 
could surrender, he would givc him and his fol- 
lowers the same terms. 

As they were about to départ, John Gyrot took 
Trenchant aside, and, with a smile on his sharp, 
pale features, said: 

" Assure our people they necd not fear Melendez; 
he is very kind and his only wish is to remove 
them from the country." The two embassadors 
returned and reported; but the Frenchmen were 
still divided in their opinion. No one had much 
faith in John Gyrot, and ail knew how meritorious 
the Spaniards held it to not keep faith with heretics. 
Trenchant was sent back and procured a written 
promise, almost as sacred as an oath, that if the 
French would come in and surrender they should 
not be harmed, but would be furnished with a 
vessel and ail needful supplies to carry them to 
France. They had the wilderness and starvation 
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on one side, and the solemn obligation of Melen- 
dez on the other; there conld be no doubt which 
they would choose. Some of the starving men 
declared they preferred assassination to starvation 
in the forest. 

Chaloupes were sent to convey them across the 
river. Ribanlt and Ottigny with one hundred 
and fifty men went first, and, as soon as they 
landed, were seized and bound with cords. 

"Isthis keeping faith?" the indignant Ribault 
cried. " Where is Melendez?" 

"He is not hère, senor," answered his guard. 

The French were made prisoners as fast as they 
landed. Ribault was in despair until he saw 
Gyrot among the Spaniards, and, calling to him, 
he asked: 

" What is the meaning of this? I am promised, 
on the oath of Melendez, protection and safe trans- 
portation to France, and as soon as I reach shore 
I am seized and bound." 

"It will ail be right, monsieur," assured Gyrot. 

"Where is Melendez?" 

"He will be hère soon." 

"Will you go and bring him?" 

"Iwill." 

Gyrot hurricd away and took care not to retnrii 

again to his wretched countrymen. A Spanîsh sol- 

dier, approaching Ri bault, gravely asked : 
13 
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" Do you expect French soldiers under you to 
olyey orders, sefior?" 

" Without a doubt," Ribault answered. 

"Then," 8aid the soldier, "you are not to be 
siirpriscd if I obey my general's orders, like- 
wise." 

So Baying, he plunged bis long, keen dagger 
into Ribault's heart. The Frenchman fell with- 
out a groan, and as Ottigny tumed his eyes on 
his dead commander, he, too, was stabbed and fell 
dead across Ribault's body. 

The Spanish soldiers now fell upon the French 
everywhere. Some were gathered together, blind- 
folded and shot. None were spared, save a few 
workmcn who were kept to work on the fortifi- 
cations at St. Augustine. About two hundred 
French, who had escaped and fled up the river 
May, bcgan the construction of a fort. Most of 
thèse were Catholics, and, leaming of that fact, 
Mclcndez promised them good treatment if they 
would return and surrcnder. They did so a few 
wccks latcr, and Melendez kept his word with 
thcm. 

The iiumber of Huguenots slain in this massacre 
lias becn variously estimatcd. It was sufïicient 
to ])ut a bliglit on Melendez throughout ail time. 
.Toi ni Gyrot, whosc diabolical conduct had endeared 
hiiii to Melendez, asked permission to go to the 
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woods with a party of sordicrs to searcli for Hor- 
tensc De Barre, whom lie dctermined should not 
escape him. His request was granted; but his 
searcli was futile, as we shall see. 



CIIAPTER XIII. 

THE FRIENDLY CHIEF. 

Francisco Estevan shuddered as he pressed the 
senseless, dripping girl to his breast. Their flight 
had been througb. a field of death, and perhaps 
some flying missile bad piereed ber body. 

"0 God! is sbe dead? is sbe dead?" groaned 
Francisco. It was too dark for bim to see, and be 
tbougbt tbe water dripping from ber wet garments 
migbt be red witb blood. 

"Hortense! Hortense!" be groaned, "speak 
just one Word to tell me you forgive me for being 
a Spaniard!" 

Tbe inanimate mass in bis arms seemed to move. 

He nttered a low cry of joy, and again breatbed 

ber name in accents of love. Once more sbe 

evinced unmistakable signs of life. Ile sat down 

nnder a great oak, wbose wide-spreading brancbes 

partially protected tbem from tbe dripping rain, 

and, holding ber close to bis beart to instil warmtb 

in ber cold form, be wbispered: 

"Hortense, speak!" 

196 
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A sliglit shudder, and tlieii a faint whisper from 
those lips wliich he could uot see. 

" ïïortense ! ïïortense !" 

"It is dark — so dark," she gasped. "I ain cold 
and damp." 

"Ilave no fear, Ïïortense, I will take care of 
you. Do you know wliere we are?" 

"Monsieur Estevan," she murniured. 

"Don't you remember?" 

" Yes, yes — tlie fort — the wild iiiglit — tlie mas- 
sacre. How did I cscape?" 

''I brought you away." 

"And wliere are we now?" 

"In the forest; I am taking you to a place of 
safety." 

"WasitMelendez?" 

"Yes." 

"How many escai:)ed?" 

"I know of none save yourself. Can you for- 
give such devil's work?" 

"As I ho^Q to be forgiven, I forgive." 

" Your religion is better than mine." 

After a feeble effort, she rose to her feet. 

" Are you strong enough to stand?" he asked. 

"I believe so, though I am still weak. Tell 
me, monsieur, whcrc are we going?" 

"To a ))]ace I hâve provided for you in the 
home of an Indian chief." 
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"Isitfar?" 

" We may reacli his village to-morrow. If you 
are not strong enough to walk, I will carry 
you." 

" My strength is returning and in a moment I 
will be able to walk." 

The wind sighed through the wet branches and 
swept the rainy sky. AU the terrible sounds of 
a stormy night in a tropical f orest f ell on the car of 
the startled girl, and she instinctively clung to her 
protector. Travel through the swamps and forests 
of Florida was at that day attended with no little 
danger, even in daylight; but on such a night as 
this, when every bayou and swamp contained a 
thousand lurking foes, where the wild beast, driven 
from his lair by the rising water, sought a victim 
on which to vent his rage, when the earth beneath, 
the heavens above, and the forest about them 
seemed charged with deadly f ury, it was enough to 
intimidate the stoutest heart. 

"You must be as brave as you were on the 
night you rescued me from the wreck," whispered 
Estevan. 

"I will dépend on you," she answered. 

"God give me strength to protect you. Are 
you strong enough to go on?" 

" I am. How far are we from the fort?" 

"Not far. I hâve no idea of the distance I 
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struggled with you, but it could not hâve been 
more than three-fourths of a mile." 

"Is it over there?" 

"It is," he answered sadly. "Ail is still there 
now." 

She shuddered and said she would try to walk. 
Supporting her with his arm, they went slowly 
through the dripping wood, Estevan feeliiig his 
way with the naked sword he had brought from the 
fort. They had not gone more than a mile, when 
he suddenly came to a hait and whispered: 

"I hear voices." 

She asked in what direction. 

"On our left, between us and the fort." 

"Perhaps friends are coming." 

"No, senorita, it cannot be," he answered. 
"They were ail slain; but hâve no fear; I will 
protect you as long as I live." 

"Could they find us in the darkness?" she 
asked. 

" The Spaniards sometimes hunt fugitives with 
blood-hounds; but, even if Melendez lias brought 
dogs with liim, the rain, which is so discomforting 
to us, will prove a blessing in obliterating the trail 
by which the ferocious beasts would hâve followed 
us." 

They stood very still behind some trees, while 
the voices drew nearer. It was too dark to see; 
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but tlie tramp of feet and low voices warned thein 
that a considérable party was coming toward tbem. 
Francisco' s only bope was that tbe party would 
tnm aside before they were discovered. The 
fugitives dared not speak a word even in a whis- 
per, but crouched against the tree scarcely breath- 
ing. A single flash of lightning would reveal 
their hiding-place; but Heaven seemed kind, and 
held the sable cloak of night unriven about them. 

The party, evidently a dozen in number, passed 
so near to the fugitives, that they could almost 
touch them. Singularly enough, not a word was 
spoken by the wanderers. That band of stragglers 
was Laudonnière and his followers on their way to 
the ships, and a single word would hâve told the 
hiding, breathless fugitives that they were friends. 
Their discovery would hâve resulted in an entire 
change in the life of Hortense, and saved her long 
years of hopeless misery; but fate plays strange 
pranks sometimes, and this party of friends, whom 
they supposed to be eneinies, passed on. Estevan 
waited until they were out of hearing, and, assur- 
ing himself that no others were near, asked: 

"Can you walk now? The way is once more 
clear." 

"I can walk, monsieur." 

They resumed their joumey, carefully picking 
their way over the muddyground, through swamps 
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and over fallen trees. Travel was necessarily slow 
and painful, as they were compelled to grope their 
way. Estevan usecl bis sword as a blind man 
does his cane. Despite his caution, lie once missed 
his footing and both plunged down an embankment 
into a deep lake. Ne ver losing his wonderful près 
ence of mind, he rescued Hortense and himself 
from drowning, but lost his sword in the effort, 
and, wholly unarmed, they wandered on. Ile 
broke a stick with which he felt his way. Though 
the rain still fell, the fury of the tempest was 
past, and the showers were only the spasmodic 
throes of a dying storm. A still greater blessing 
was promised in the birth of a new day. Already 
the eastem horizon was growing lighter, andbefore 
long the wretched fugitives could see to travel 
through the wood without the aid of a cane. 
Brighter and brighter grew the wood, until it was 
once more light. The rain ccased, the soft gray 
rolled away from the sky, and the sun rose in its 
golden splendor; but its light revealed a shadow 
of woe. Two homeless fugitives were wandering 
helplessly through the labarynthian mazes of a 
tropical forest, without a ray of joy or hope on 
their faces. Tlie rain-drops glistened like pearls 
from the fragrant orangc-blossoms, the flowers 
lifted their heads brightly along the way, the 
sweet songs of the oriole and mocking-bird mado 
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tlie itir musical, Viut ail tliPie 
awakened no feelin^ of Uappi 
. tlie fuir Huguenot 
She "-aw only tlio wild btruggle 
and heard oiily tlic groans of 
her djmg petjde IIortLiiae 




was benuinbed wîth liorror. Slie couM not wecp, 
for tcars were denied lier, and witli lier head meekiy 
bowcJ, lookiug like somc nymjjli or dryad of tlie 
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forest lost to life, she went whithersoever Francisco 
led. 

"Are you tired?'* te asked. 

"I don't know." 

"Are you hungry?" 

"I hâve no thought for food." 

"I can pluck some wild fruit." 

"No; goon,"slie answered. " I hâve no désire 
for fruit." Then she asked, "IIow far are we 
now from Fort Carolinia?" 

"It must be several miles." 

"Do you see any of the Spaniards?" 

"No; we are free from pursuit for the présent, 
and before nightfall we will be in the village of 
Saturiova." 

She seldom spoke af ter this, save when addressed. 

She was patient and uncomplaining, enduring 
the fatigue with scarce a murmur. They f requently 
paused to rest, and once he proposed to make her 
a bed of leaves that she might sleep and recuperate 
her strength. She fixed her sad blue eyes on him 
and said she could not sleep. 

The sun was low when the village of Saturiova 
was reached. The chief was sitting in front of 
his lodge, as if expecting them. Their wretched 
condition roused no visible sympathy in the breast 
ôf the stern old warrior, nor did he express any 
émotion at their terrible story. 
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Ilortense, who knew notliiiig of tbe aborigines, 
felt lier heart sink in despair. Tliis indiffèrent sav- 
age seemed as nnconcerned as a stone and wonld 
Tindoubtedly refuse them protection. Francisco 
kept on, despite tbe apparent unconcern of tbe 
cbief, concluding witb: 

"Satnriova, I bave brougbt tbe pale lily wbom 
tbe Spaniards would slay to make ber borne witb 
you for a wbile, until tbe storm bas blown away. 
Will you take ber and treat ber as your own 
daugbter? Sbe is young, unaccustomed to rude 
scènes sucb as sbe bas witnessed, and to you sbe 
appeals for sbelter and sympatby." 

Tbis speecb being in tbe Indian tongue, Hor- 
tense of course did not comprebend a word of it. 
Tbe cbief was moved as only a cbief can be, and, 
rising, be approacbed tbe trcmbling girl, and, 
taking botb ber bands in bis own, answered: 

" I will take tbe wbite lily from across tbe great 
water to my lodge, and sbe sball be my daugbter. 
Sbe sball sbare tbe wigwam witb my otber daugb- 
ter, sbe sball bave tbe best of care and Saturiova 
will défend ber witb bis life." 

Wben Francisco bad translated bis words, Hor- 
tense gazed up into tbe face so fixed and aj)par- 
ently immovable a few moments before, but now 
ail beaming witb kindness, and tears started to ber 
eyes. 
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"Oh, thank you! thank youl and God will 
surely. bless you," she cried. 

The chief then called his daughter, a beautiful 
forest maiden, whose costume of gay feathers and 
fine fabrics denoted the rank of a princess, and 
gave Hortense into her keeping. The Indian 
maiden plaeed her arms afîectionately about the 
poor fugitive and, with a smile which semed born 
in Heaven, murmured in her own rich tongue: 

"Sister." 

With a cry of joy Hortense De Barre fell on the 
neck of her olive-eheeked sister and wept. The 
Indian princess conducted her to her own lodge and 
left her there, while she brought the best food in 
the village and fed her with her own hands. 

When Estevan had told Saturiova ail the détails 
of the massacre, the chief asked: 

"Why do white people kill each other?" 

"it is on account of religion." 

"Does your God command you to do this?" 

Estevan was silent. Ile knew that God had 
said, "Thou shalt not kill." 

After a moment' s hésitation, he answered: 

"The people from France are heretics." 

"Do you worship the same God?" 

"Yes." 

"Then why do you kill each other? We who 
worship différent Gods never fight over religion, 
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but for slaves, land, bread, or power. Your 
religion is not so good as ours if it makes people 
s(? cruel." 

" While we worship the same God, the Hugue- 
not dénies the inf allibility of the pope, or the power 
of the priest to forgive sins, or that the bread and 
wine of the sacrament is the true flesh and blood of 
Christ, and they refuse to believe in the Virgin as 
intercessor with Christ." 

The old chief heard him to the end and asked: 

"It was for that your people killed them? You 
won't even let them worship the God you worship, 
unless they worship Him your way? Is this what 
you boast of as civilization?" 

Francisco struggled hard to maintain his posi- 
tion; but the chief, with his practical common 
sensé, propounded many puzzling questions, which 
gave the young Eomanist food for thought. It was 
late in the evening before the Spaniard thought of 
retiring, and he expressed a wish to know that 
Hortense was well cared for before going to the 
lodge set apart for him. 

"Come with me,"said the chief, and, taking up 
a lighted pine knot, he led the way to his daughter's 
lodge. He pulled aside the opening, and, holding 
the torch so as to throw the reflection within, said: 

"Look." 

Francisco Estevan glanced within, and on a bed 
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of the softest dressed skins placed on dry, clean 
rushes covered with European blankets, lay the 
white and red sister, clasped in each other's arms, 
sleeping the sweet sleep of innocence. Francisco' s 
eyes grew moist at this évidence of trust and 
affection. 

"Hâve you any fcar for tlie white lily?" asked 
Saturiova, closing the opcning of the lodge* 

"No.'^ 

He then bade tlie ohl cliicf adieu and went to 
the lodge set apart for hirn. Francisco slcpL the 
sleep of exhaustion, and awoke late next morning. 
The old chief had him callcd to breakfast. Ile in- 
quired about Ilortcnse and learned that she had 
slept well and would soon be ont of the lodge. It 
was a calm, sweet morning. It scenied as if no 
storm had ever swept ovcr the sky which smiled in 
peace on the blooming forest, and but for the bitter 
recollections of two nights ago, Estevan mighthave 
been happy. The village of Saturiova was most 
romantically and delightfully situated on a slight 
élévation, surroundcd by orange groves whose per- 
fume burdened the air. 

When Hortense came from the lodge she was 
greatly improved by hcr night's rest, tliough still 
pale, with the look of liorror and fear not gone 
from her face. She met Francisco joyfully, and 
he led her to a rustic seat undcr the trecs. 
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"Can you be happy hère?" Le asked. 

"I will try," slie answered. 

" You must stay hère for the présent, at least, 
until I can go to Melendez and seciire his promise 
to spare you." 

"Do you dare go to him?" she asked. 

"Why not? I am a Spaniard and a Catholic; 
I am consecrated to the priesthood and he dare 
not bring his thunderbolt of vengeance on my 
head." 

She shuddered, butremainedsilent. Henoticed 
the sad look on her face and said: 

"Hortense — sisteï* — do you hâte the Spaniards?" 

"No; I hope God will forgive them." 

"Can you?" 

"Yes." 

"You are an angel, and may the blessed Virgin 
guard and watch over you!" cried the enraptured 
Estevan. 

"What will you do?" she asked, after a few 
moments of silence. 

" I am going to return at once to the fort and 
seek out Melendez. My father knew him, and 
I shall présume oi; their acquaintance to ask a 
f avor at his hands. " 

"And leave me hère alone?" she asked sadly 
and plaintively. 

"Are you afraid to be left alone?" 
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"No; but you are tlic ouly oiie on wlioiu I cuii 
dépend for safety now." 

" I will not désert you, sister. As you saved niy 
life I will save yours; as you remained niy trucst 
friend in my hour of distress, I will remain faitli- 
ful to you, and thougli I go away it is for your 
own good. Hâve you any fears to remain hère?" 

"None. My red sister' s fatlier has promised 
me his protection, and I hâve heard that an Indian 
chief will keep his word." 

With gentle words and wholesome counsel he 
soothed her fears, until her mind became once 
more tranquil, and he left her leaning on her red 
sister, whom she had already learned to love. 
lier résignation and forgiving spirit liad opened 
the mind and heart of the young priest to a new 
idea of Christianity. When he contemplated the 
heinous work of his own people, he was constrained 
to ask: 

"Can love of God make devils oi men? When 
I reflect on that scène I almost despise my monastic 
vows." 

Going to Saturiova, he took the old chief 's hand 
in both his own, and, in a voice which trembled 
with émotion, said: 

"I am going away, Saturiova, to be gone, I 

know not how long. Guard my sister with your 

life; she is very precious to me." 
14 
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THE W I L Y G Y R O T . 



The retum of Estevan to Fort Carolinia was 

likc a i¥}](min pilgrimage. Early one moming he 

carne in night of the fort and saw his country's 

flag flying over it and obsen'ed Spanish soldiers 

inoving alK>ut the works; but the sight inspired no 

feeling of joy in hisbreast. A long ridge of fresb 

earth just outsidc the wall showed where the dead 

Hhîjit, while hanging from the branches of a great 

trccî, bcn(îath wliose friendly shade he had so often 

r(îjK)Hed, werc frightful objects suspended by the 

iMUîkH, with faces blackened and bodies swollen, 

iintil, ns thoy «wayed in the air, one could hardly 

rouli/o thîit those revolting things had ever been hu- 

iium b(Miigs. The air about them was impregnated 

with a foui Htench, and hordes of black and green 

(lies HWîinniîd aronnd them, while above soared the 

loathnomo vulture. Unable to bear the sight, Es- 

t(»vun ('.()V(T(m1 his face with his hands, and, utter- 

ing a i)rayor for strength, ran past the tree toward 

tho fort. 

210 
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When within a few yards of the gâte, he was 
challenged by the sentry, who demanded to know 
who he was and whence he came. He answered: 

"I am a Spaniard. I came from the forest, and 
I want to see Melendez." 

"I believe you to be a heretic," answered the 
guard, " and if you should prove to be one we will 
hang you to yonder tree. Behold, we daily in- 
crease their number. " 

"I am what I say, and can prove my assertion," 
he answered. 

''Why are you in this country? you came not 
with us." 

"I am Francisco Estevan, a native of Cuba, and 
was on my way from Spain, where I had been 
studying for the monastery, when my ship was 
seized by some French pirates who brought me to 
this colony." 

An officer of the guard came up at this moment 
and consul ted a short time with the sentry, and 
then ordered Francisco to approach. 

"You say you are a Spaniard?" asked the 
ofïicer. 

"lam." 

"Your language dénotes Spanish; are you a 
good Catholic?" 

"lam." 

" Whom do you wish to see?" 
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"The commandant Melendcz." 

"Melcndcz is not commandant; lie has appoint- 
cd Gonzalo de Villarael governor of St. Mattheo, 
while he returned to St. Augustinc." 

"Is Mendoza hère?" 

"He departed with Melendcz." 

"I must sec Melendcz, for my business is with 
liim." 

Ile was sent to Gonzalo de Villarael, who regarded 
him with suspicion and asked him a great many 
questions. Francisco frankly answered ail of 
them; but took care to say nothing of the hiding- 
place of Hortense. 

" You say y ou come from the forest: hâve you 
scen any Huguenots?" 

"No." 

"Some are hiding in the woods." 

"I hâve met with none." 

"Arc you friendly to the French Huguenots?" 

"They are the enemies of the Catholic reli- 
gion." 

"Hâve you not espouscd theirs?" 

Francisco was thunderstruck at the question, 
and, bounding to his fcet, askcd: 

" Do you mean to ask if I hâve become a Hugue- 
not?" 

"Ido." 

"ISfo." 
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" It was reported that y ou were a prosélyte to 
-heir faith before our arrivai." 

"Senor, you hâve heard falsely." 

"At any rate I must detain you a prisoner, 
chougli we shall not hang you until we hâve more 
proof." 

Francisco could hardly believe his sensés. Star- 
ing at the Spanish governor, he exclaimed: 

"A prisoner! I, a prisoner!" 

" Yes, senor, you are a prisoner." 

"I demand, then, to be taken to Melendez." 

*'Your request shall be granted; you shall be 
taken to Melendez, but not now, we hâve no time. 
For the next few days we will confine you at St. 
Mattheo; but as soon as a guard can be spared, 
you will be removed to St. Augustine." 

A few days! Then for days, he knew not how 
many, he was to be kept away f roni Ilortense, who, 
in lier strange home in the wilderness, surroundcd 
by wild, savage pcople to whom she could not 
speak a word, would day by day watch and wait 
with heart-brcaking anxiety for his return. Per- 
haps he would never return. Some one had maligned 
him to the Spanish ofiicers, and that one, his 
instincts told him, was John Gyrot. The wily 
devil had planned well, and Francisco had fallen 
into the trap he had preparcd. Ile was unable to 
drive from his mind the recollection of those hor- 
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rible things he had seeD suspended from the tree, 
and knew that he might soon add another to tlie list. 

In the darkest dungeon the fort could afford 
Francisco Estevan was confined. He could take 
no heed of the flight of time, for night and day 
were alike to him in his dismal cell. Hère he 
pined and waited, and hoped and dreamed of Hor- 
tense, exposed to ail the nameless horrors of the 
wildemess. Ten days passed before he was brought 
forth from his dungeon to meet the govemor, and 
then ail the satisfaction he could get was that he 
was to be sent to St. Augustine. Pale and silent, 
yet with a buming fire within his breast, Estevan 
mcekly submitted. What had he ever donc to his 
couiitrymen to merit such treatment? He asked 
no questions, for they would not be answered. He 
was placcd in charge of a guard of twenty sol- 
diers and sent to St. Augustine. The rains had 
ceascd, the carth was dry, and the forest through 
which thoy journeyed beautiful as only a Floridian 
forest in that land of eternal Spring can be. The 
prisoner was in no mood to enjoy his beautiful 
surroundings and the songs of tropical birds. 

Tho march to St. Augustine was a journey in 
silouco, and tlic prisoner, whose hopes grew fainter 
ovory day, was relioved whcn they came in sight 
of tho fort at the close of the tliird day's mardi. 
A prison had boeu built at St. Augustine. The 
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iirst thought of the Europeans in settling in tlie New 
World was the construction of prisons. Francisco 
was conducted at once to the dungeon, as it was 
too late to see the governor that day. 

He consoled himself with the thought that 
Balboa and Cortez had both been in prison, and 
both had escaped to become rulers of men. AVouhl 
fate grant the same fortune to him? His mind 
was so wholly occupied with the lonely girl in the 
wigwam of the savagea that he gave little thought 
to himself. 

Next morning the guard came and escorted the 
prisoner, heavily ironed, from his dungeon to the 
governor' s hall. On the way he was somewhat 
amazed to meet John Gyrot. The malignant grin 
on his face denoted a ficndish triumph. 

" Monsieur Estevan, I greet you. Good-morn- 
ing!" 

With a look of suprême contempt, Estevan an- 
swered : 

"It is you I hâve to thank for this." 

"Monsieur, don't be too hard on me." 

"I plainly sce your cunning hand and fertile 
brain in ail the misfortunes which hâve befallcn me; 
but a day of reckoning will come. Of that be 
assurcd." 

"I would be monsieur' s friend if he would let 
me, I would be his great friend," 
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"My friend? Ilavo you influence witli Me- 
lon dcz?" 

" Not a great doal ; jiist a little. Nevertheless, 
such as I bave shall be iised in your interest, if 
you will aid me." 

" You deniand a retum?" 

" Not niucli, monsieur. Ail I require of you is 
to iiiform me wliere Mademoiselle De Barre is liid- 
ing. I liave no evil intentions toward the made- 
moiselle; but, being an old and respected friend 
of tlie family, I naturally feel a great interest in 
lier. Slie may be in danger, and in need of a 
friend. Gyrot is lier devotcd friend." 

Turning to tlie guard, Estevan asked to betaken 
at once to Melendcz. Strangcly enougli, tlie guard 
did not stir, and Gyrot, \vlio seemed to exercise 
autliority over tliem, continued : " During the con- 
flict, monsieur fled froin the fort and mademoiselle 
was also missing. Thon wliere were they? No 
doubt they went together." 

Ile was bland, smiling, and polite, and, withal, 
deceitful. Estevan, disdaining to liold further con- 
versation with one whom lie had detested from the 
hour he had first seen liis ugly face, again ap- 
pealed to the guard. 

"Will you take me to Melendez?" 

'^Don't be liasty, monsieur," continued Gyrot 
with his malignant grin. " Stay until I hâve feasted 
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my eyes on that dear friend whom I saved froni 
the pirates. Tell me, wliere is theinademoiselle?" 

"I will not talk with you. My business is 
with the admirai," Francisco answered. 

"So you will not answer me. Perliaps you pre- 
fer to answer the admirai," and, with ai)olite wave 
of his hand, Gyrot signalled the guard to move on 
with their prisoner. 

He was conducted to Melendez, who was evi- 
dently expecting him. The wild-eycd fanatic who 
had been commissioned to dceds of 1 Jood gazcd on 
the prisoner without the least show of sympathy. 
After a moment's silence, he said in his terrible 
voice: 

"You hâve been sent to me on serions charges." 

"Charges? I was not aware I was accuscd of 
anything." 

" Why did you suppose you wcre sent to prison?" 

"I supposed it a mistake, admirai." 

Melendez thcn read tlic indictment to fche pris- 
oner, charging him with sédition, hcresy, treason 
to the crown of Spain, apostasy, aidingand abetting 
and giving comfoit to the Huguenots and enemies 
of the Catholic faith. 

"What answer do you make?" asked Melendez 
whcn the entire list had been read. 

"I hâve been maligned andit is atissueof falsc- 
hoods froni beginning to end." 
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"Lct us see if it is ail falsc. Wlicre were you 
on thc riiglit of tlic attack on Fort Carolinia?" 

"A prisoner in tlie fort." 

"On what charge?" 

"Of being a spy and aiding and abetting my 
countrymcn." 

"Tliat is yoiir story. There was no record 
found in tlie fort of the charge." 

" It was an informai arrest and no charge had 
been reduced to writing." 

"What becanie of you during the flight?" 

"I escaped." 

Glancing toward the door, Francisco discovered 
the face of Gyrot, who had entered with his usual 
noiseless tread. 

"You left during the battle?" continued Me- 
lendez. 

"Idid." 

"Whitherdidyougo?" 

"To the forest." 

"Alone?" 

Estevan started. Melendez had, with the adroit- 
ness of an expert, led gradually up to the vital 
l)oint of the case, and now his eyes were on the 
young Sjmniard as if he would read his lieart. 

" Answer; did you go away alone?" 

"No." 

"Who acconipanied you in your fliylit?" 
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"Ilorteiise De Barre." 

"A Iluguenot maiden?" 

"Yes." 

The face of the admirai was dark and sinister, 
and his eyes flashed with fire, as, fixing them on 
the prisoner, he said: 

" My orders are that ail Huguenots, maie and 
female, shall come in and surrender, and that every 
onc knowing where a Huguenot is concealed shall 
reveal the hiding-place." 

After waiting for several moments for the pris- 
oner to speak, the admirai again spoke: 

" I command you to tell me the whereabouts of 
ILn-tense De Barre!" He was still silent. " Will 
you tell, senor?" 

"No, admirai, I will not." 

'' Then I swear by ail the saints in the calendar 
you shall go back to that dungeon at St. Mattheo 
and remain there until your hair is "white and your 
frame bent with âge!" cried the enraged admirai. 

"Hold, admirai! before you pass that cruel sen- 
tence let me explain." 

"Speak, and I will listen." 

" I want to go back to the time when I was a 
student in Spain, preparing for the monastery. 
With some monks I set out to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome. We went by sea and our vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of France, and I, of ail the 
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crew and passeiîgci*s, was rescued from death by 
a Frencli maiden. I was taken from the wreck in 
an insensible condition and nursed back to life by 
this good angel, but for whom I would hâve per- 
ished. When I recovered, I registered a vow that 
sliould slieeverbe in distressi would befriend her. 
Fortuitous ci rcums tances, a little more tlian a 
fortnight since, gave me that opportunity. I was 
in Fort Carolinia as I hâve statcd. My préserver 
was tliere also, and the Spaniards were storming 
the place; then I seized her and carried her to a 
place of safety where she is to-day, admirai, hid- 
ing from John Gyrot, her persecutor from her 
childhood, whose hands are red with the blood of 
his countrymen, and who will not hesitate to betray 
you if his interests demand 't. Hé it is who asks 
the return of Hortense De Bun-e. Admirai, swear 
to me on the crucifix, on your honor as a Spaniard 
to Spaniard, Catholic to Catholic, that Hortense De 
Barre shall be free from the persécutions of John 
Gyrot and accorded the same safety as other Hugue- 
not women, and I will bring her to you!" 

Melendez fixed his eyes on Gyrot as if asking 
him for a reply to the charges. The wily French- 
man was already roused, for he saw danger to his 
pet scheme, and, advancing nearer to the admirai, 
he began: 

" Monsieur has spoken with an oily tongue, and 
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his éloquence and falselioods are dangerous to the 
unthinking, but harmless to the man who can dis- 
cern the truth. Monsieur Estevan was in Fort 
Carolinia wlien news reached it of the arrivai of 
the Spanish fleet. If he was the good Spaniard 
and Catholic which he claims to be, why did he 
not go to his countrymen? He was not seized by 
the Huguenots then nor imprisoned. Why? Be- 
cause he was a prosélyte to their f aith and they had 
no fear of his betraying them. Had he wished, 
he could hâve gone to his people and told them of 
the weak places in the enemy's fort and where to 
strike the enemies of the holy church. Who came 
to you, admirai, who gave you the plans of the 
fort, and finally Icd you to successful victory? It 
was no'i Francisco Estevan. Who remained with 
you during the fight and held the torch to light you 
on to victory? Verily, not the monsieur, but I. 
The admirai will rcmember a sacred compact he 
made with myself. I asked that he spare only 
one, Hortensc De Barre, a friend of my childhood. 
I hâve kept my oath, Fort Carolinia is yours, 
admirai; now will you forget your solemn obliga- 
tion?" 

Gyrot had Mclendez in his power, for the oath 
takcn on the crucifix beforc the fall of Fort Caro- 
linia would be kept. Ile assured Gyrot that he 
remembered his obligation and had no disposition 
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to violate it; then turning to the prisoner, he 
added: 

"Youmust reveal the hiding-place of Ilortense 
De Barre." 

"I cannot." 

"You must." 

" I "will Tiot, unless the admirai will swear on the 
crucifix that she shall bc protected from John 
Gyrot." 

"I can make no such oath." 

" Then I will not reveal her hiding-place. I am 
your prisoner; do with me as you will, hang me, 
bum me at the stake, or put me to the rack, but, 
by the mother of Jésus, I swear I will not reveal 
her place of concealment. " 

Both Melendez and Gyrot were startled by the 
stubborn refusai of Francisco. The smile faded 
from the Frenchman's white face, and his eyes 
gleamed with an evil light. 

^* Monsieur is défiant, admirai; beware, or he 
may displace you as Vasco Nunez de Balboa did 
Bachelor Encisco." 

For a few moments Melendez contemplated the 
prisoner in silence; finally he asked: 

"Is this your answer?" 

^^Itis." 

"Will nothing change you?" 

"Nothing." 
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"Guards, takc him back to tlic dungeon and 
fasten liim in tlie most secure cell." 

"Hold!" cried Estevan, as the guards advanced 
to lead him away. "I claim the benefit of clergy; 
my person is sacred." 

"Hâve you cver been ordained?" asked Me- 
Icndez. 

"No." 

"Clergy is denied you; you must go to St. 
Mattheo, where the prison is more secure." 

"I demand to sce Father Mendoza." 

"He is not hcre." 

"Do you deny me the right to consultapriest?" 

"Mendoza is not hère." 

"Must I go to prison without seeing him?" 

" There is no help for it. You refuse to obey the 
command of tlie king's officers, and you are 
charged with crimes which may cost you your life. 
Guards, take him back to Fort St. Mattheo and 
tell the governor it is my command that lie be con- 
fined in the most secure cell of his prison, that hc 
see no one and converse with no one unless by my 
written order. Away!" 

Francisco had played his last card, and his heart 
sank within him. Gyrot approached the prisoner 
and, with a triumphant smile on his face, said: 

"Give yourself no uneasiness on account of the 
mademoiselle. I will care for lier. Sufficient sol- 
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diers will be furnished me to scour every forest 
glade in Florida to find her. " 

Francisco, without making any answer, marched 
away in silence to St. Mattheo, whicli was reached 
in due time. There he was confined in the most 
gloomy cell in the prison. Once alone, his man- 
hood desertcd him and lie broke down and wept. 

Day by day lie hoped tliat Fathcr Mendoza would 
call on him; but as weeks and months glided by 
and he came not, the prisoner reached the correct 
conclusion tliat the priest was not aware of his 
captivity. 

Francisco exhausted ail human resources, and 
then turned to God. Ail his pious ideas, which 
in the late tumult of events had been almost for- 
gotten, rctumed. Ile remembered ail the prayers 
he had been taught, and discovered a new meaning 
in every word. He prayed, and, no longer terri- 
fied at the sound of his voice, prayed aloud. Ile 
laid every action of his life before the Almighty, 
proposed tasks to accompli sh, and conclu ded every 
prayer with: 

"«Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.' " 

But despite ail his eamest invocations, Francisco 
remained a prisoner. Then a gloomy feeling took 
possession of him. His mind was fîlled with his 
wrongs and the wrongs to that innocent girl who 
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might bc sufïering morc tlian lie. His miiid, con- 
stantly harassed with doubts and fears, missed the 
pleasure whicli solitude lias brought to some great 
soûls in prison. Day and night his mind was filled 
with Hortense in the wilderness. Hé was young, 
just in the momingof lifeas it were; but his mind 
had been well stored with useful knowledge, 
whîch, had not the wrongs of Hortense crowded 
out ail other reflections, might hâve fumished him 
with food for pleasant thoughts. His energetic 
spirit was imprisoned like an eagle in a cage. 

Thus the months rolled by. A year and more 
had passcd, and hc had seen no one save his jailer 
who brought him the misérable food that kept soûl 
and body together. 

Tliough scarcely able to note the flight of time, he 
kncw that more than a year had passed since he lef t 
the little trusting girl in the forest with the assur- 
ance that he would return soon. What had been 
her fate? He would hâve given his misérable life 

to know that she was safe and happy. 
15 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE AVENGER. 

A FAMOUS modem novelist says, ^'God may 
seem, sometiires, to forget for a while, whilst jus- 
tice reposes; but there always cornes a moment when 
Ile remembers." God' s vengeance is as sure to 
fall as His mercy is to be extended. The unrepen- 
tant rebel may be spared for a while, to give him 
an opportunity to ref orm ; yet he who persists in 
sin and folly will corne to ruin in the end. What 
is true of individuals is also true of nations. Spain, 
at this period, one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
power on earth, was extending her dominion over 
the richest parts of the New World. She poured 
the wealtli of Mexico and Peru into her coffers ; but 
the treasure made her people rich and indolent, at 
the same time exciting the envy of the world, so 
that, in time, she paid the penalty of her cruel con- 
quests by loss of possessions and diminution of 
power, until she has become one of the feeblest 
nations of Europe. In justice to Spain, we are 
compelled to say that, cruel as she was, she was 

little behind France in barbarity. 
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In tbe ITuguenot extermination in Florida, Me- 
lendez, according to good authority, seems to hâve 
acted in concert with the court of France, which 
considered the Huguenots of Florida as the very 
worst of rebels and traitors. Though they had 
been settled under the charter and by the authority 
of the French king Charles IX., he acted toward 
his Protestant subjects in France much the same 
as did Melcndez to those in Florida. Ail Europe 
was araazed, that, in whatever light the king might 
view the Floridian Huguenots, he did not resent 
the insuit donc to his own dignity; and ail that 
has been said in vindication of his tameness is that 
his connections at that time did not admit of his 
coming to an open rupture with Spain. 

In vain patriotic Frenchmcn, both Catholic and 
Protestants, tried to rouse the king to action. 
Coligni, the great Protestant champion, was de- 
sertcd by his sovereign and the king' s inhuman 
mother. 

Catharine de Medici, with a strange perversion 
of a mother' s natural instincts, after she became 
régent, plunged her children, in the flower of their 
youth, into a whirl of sensual pleasure, that soon 
wcakened their minds and bodies beyond recovery, 
as she intended. When her royal son reached his 
majority, he seemed incapable of resisting any 
temptation which his mother placed before him, and 
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wliile ho wore tlic orown, slie ruled France. Fail- 
ing in hcr plot to bring tlie Duke of Guise to the 
scaflfold, shc, by a bit of diplomacy more cunning 
than honcst, changcd her tactics and joined the 
Icague against the Huguenots, of which he was 
leader. Thus we see Coligni stripped of his 
power and unable to avenge the blood of his slain 
colony. We should state hère that, at the mas- 
sacre on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, August, 
1572, when the king ordered ail the Huguenots in 
France to be put to death, the gallant Coligni was 
the fîrst maityr. A band of murderers, under a 
German assassin named Behme, in the employ of 
the Duke of Guise, entered the admiral's rooni, 
plunged a boar-spear to his heart, and flung his body 
out of the window into the court below, where tho 
Duke of Guise was awaiting the consummation of 
the crime. 

The slaughtered Huguenots were avenged, how- 
ever, in a very extraordinary manner by a Catholic 
gentleman, the Chevalier De Gourges, a soldier of 
fortune and good family. He had distinguished 
himself during the wars against Spain in Italy, 
where he was once captured by the enemy and 
chained as a slave to a galley. This galley was 
subsequently taken by the Turks, and, shortly 
after, again captured by the Maltese, who liberated 
De Gourges. He subsequently made some voyages 
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to Africa, Brazil, and other places, and, npon his 
return to France, was looked upon as the ablcst 
navigator in Europe. A life of wild adventure 
and a frame seasoned to hardships made De 
Gourges an admirable person to carry out any des- 
pcratc plan of conquest and adventure. Hearing 
of the massacre of his countrymen in Florida, he 
immcdiately laid a plan for avenging them and 
driving their murderers out of that fine country. 

In order to carry out his designs, he converted 
ail his property into ready money, and alsô secured 
long loans. With thèse funds he built three 
frigates, on board of which he put one hundred and 
fifty soldiers and volunteers, most of them gentle- 
men, besides eighty sailors. His ships drew but 
littlc water, and were so constructed that in a calm 
they miglit bo worked with sweeps, by which means 
they could enter the mouths of rivers. 

Ail this required time, and it was not until 
August, 1567, that his armament and complément 
of mcn was complète. This was nearly two years 
aftcr the massacre in Florida. At last ail was in 
rcadincss, and on August 22, 1567, he weighed 
anchor and sailed on his desperate venture. Ilither- 
to his purpose had been kept secret frorn ail the 
world, and he had obtained from M. De Moutluc, 
the French king's lieutenant in Gascogny, a com- 
mission to go to the coast of Africa on a slaving 
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voyage. After pretcnding to tradc there for some 
time, he suddenly bore away for the coast of 
America. He first fell in with the lesser Antilles 
Islands, beat up to Porto Eico and from thence to 
the small island of Mona, where he took in food 
and water. A stonn spoiled the greater part of his 
bread and compelled hiin to put into St. Nicholas 
harbor, on the east side of Ilispaniola, for a fresli 
supply; but the Spaniards refused to furnish him 
with more provisions. Sailing from thence he met 
with another storm, and it was with great difficulty 
that he reached Cape St. Anthony, on the west 
coast of Cuba. While lying there he mustered his 
officcrs and most of his crews, and addressed them 
thus: 

"The time is now come that you should 
know the real object of this expédition as it was 
designed from the first. Nearly two years hâve 
passed since our countrymen who left France to 
make homes in Florida were set upon in the night 
and murdered by the most cruel and bloodthirsty 
créatures ever made in the image of God. First 
they fell upon th^ fort, where a feeble garrison had 
been Icft to protect the aged, the sick, the women 
and children. Like fiends they slew them in their 
beds, on their knees, or wherever found. No 
pity was shown, and even children of a tender âge 
were slain. A few captives were reserved and 
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subsequently hanged on a trec. Theshipsof John 
Eibault, a noble Frenchman, whom I knew, and 
whom, despite our différences in religion, I loved, 
were wrecked on the Florida coast, and a few days 
later he and his men fell into the power of Me- 
lendez. The Spaniards promised to spare them — 
nay, Melendez swore that if they would surrender 
they should ail be sent to France. Believing the 
perfidioTis lies of the monster, our unfortunate ship- 
mates surrendered. They were immediately bound 
with cords and butcliered in cold blood. Thèse 
atrocities appeal to the heart of every patriotic 
Frenchman and call for vengeance. For two years 
the blood of our murdered kinsmen lias cried out 
for vengeance, and, by the help of God, I will 
avenge them. 

" There is more that appeals to my soûl. Eumors 
hâve come that some of our people, escaping the 
gênerai massacre, are living among the Indians in 
the forest. I was once rescued from drowning by 
a seaman named De Barre, of Dieppe, and was so 
grateful for his gallant préservation of my own life 
that I hâve ever since wished I might repay him. 
Ile perished in a riot; but his daughter, who went 
with Eibault to the New World, escaped the mas- 
sacre at Fort Carolinia, and there is a rumor that 
she lives in the forest among the Indians. We go 
to her rescue as well as to revenge." 
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Ile appealed to the liumanity and ])atriotisrn of 
his followers, pointing out the inhuman cruelty of 
the Spaniards, until the Frenchmen were roused to 
a pitch of enthusiasm bordering on frenzy. At 
the end of his speech, he cried: 

"ïïow many of you demand vengeance?" A 
shout went up from the deck, in which every voice 
joined. "Vengeance!" was the cry. 

Sailing tlirough the straits of Bahama, he came 
upon the coast of Florida, where the Spaniards 
thought themselves so secure that they mistook the 
French ships for vessels from their own country, 
and saluted them accordingly. They were duly 
answered by De Gonrges, who next night entered 
the river Tacatacouran, called by the French the 
Seine, fifteen miles from the river May or St. John. 

" They will learn before long whom they hâve 
saluted," the fiery Gascon declared. 

No wonder the Spaniards did not suspect that 
vengeance was at hand. The king of France had 
certainly winked at the extermination of the 
Huguenots, even if he had not sanctioned it. 
Protestantism^ if not actually on the wane at 
this period, was at a stand-still, owing to the 
bitter persécutions, and no one dreamed of a single 
individual on his own account fitting out an expé- 
dition designed to deal out summary justice on the 
Spaniards. 
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By this time the Spaniards had rendered them- 
selves odious to the natives, so that, mistaking De 
Gourges for a Spanish squadron, they prepared to 
oppose his landing. Suspecting their mistake, De 
Gourges sent his trumpeter, who had served under 
Laudonnière and understood their language, ashore. 

The tribe which met them was that of Saturiova, 
with whom Francisco had left Hortense De Barre. 
The trumpeter, recognizing Saturiova before the 
boat touched the shore, called to him: 

"Hâve no fear, my red brother, we are not 
Spaniards." 

Eecognizing tbem as French, Saturiova invited 
them to land and assured them of his hospitality. 
The trumpeter, who was master of their language, 
answered: 

" We hâve come to renew our alliance with you, 
and will be friends of the Indians." 

The old chief drew his mantle about his shoulders 
in his solemn, impressive manner and asked: 

" Where is the chief of the boats?" 

"He will come ashore in the morning." 

"Saturiova will talk with him." 

Eeturning to his vessel the trumpeter reported his 
interview with the chief. 

"I will go and see this savage to-morrow," said 
De Gourges, "and if we can make an ally of hi«), 
he will prove invaluable to us." 
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Accordingly, next morning, with great pomp and 
ceremony to irnpress the Indians, De Gourges was 
rowed asliore, and advanced to meet tlie chief, 
who, surrounded by bis principal warriors and 
advisers, stood on tbe sbore to greet him. 

'^ Saturiova is happy to greet white brotbers from 
France once more,"said the chief, " especially since 
the cruel men from Spain came, and killed many 
who were friends of the red men." 

Carefully concealing the object of his visit, De 
Gourges casually asked: 

" How are you getting along with the Spaniards?" 

" Very badly," the chief answered. "They treat 
us cruelly and steal ail they can. They are proud, 
and demand ail our best furs and gold, and if we 
refuse they kill us." 

"Are they really so bad?" asked De Gourges, 
as if hardly able to crédit the story. 

"They are worse — I hâte them," and Saturiova 
struck the ground with his spear. " If the French 
will fight them, I will aid them with ail my 
warriors." 

De Gourges, not wishing to appear too anxious, 
seemed at first to hesitate, but finally answered: 

"We came merely to pay you a friendly visit 
and renew the former league our people had with 
you. In fact we had no intention of war. If I 
found the Spaniards imposing on you, then I in- 
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tended returning to France for a greater force to 
exterminate tbem ; but since I hâve seen you and 
heard ail you hâve said, I hâve changed my mind, 
and I am ready to aid you with my soldiers, ships, 
and guns." 

The chief was so delighted that he embraced De 
Gourges in an ecstasy of joy. The French com- 
mandant continued: "Some of the Huguenots who 
fled from Fort Carolinia into the forest are said to 
be among your people. Do you know where any 
of them are? " 

"Ido." 

"Can you bring them to me? " 

" I hâve the pale lily given to me by the Span- 
iard who never came back." 

"Why?" 

"They say his countrymen imprisoned him." 

"And you hâve the young French woman alive 
and well?" 

''Yes." 

" Bring ail the French people you can find to me. " 

Saturiova assented and hurried away. 

De Gourges sent a small scouting party into the 
woods, which, on their return, brought back a 
Spaniard and John Gyrot, whom they had captured. 
Thèse two had gone out from Fort St. Mattheo to 
reconnoitre the strange fleet when they f ell into the 
hands of the French. 
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No sooner was John Gyrot in the hands of his 
countrymen than his political and religions senti- 
ments underwent a complète change. Ile guessed 
the reason for the visit of the French to Florida, 
and began to tremble for his own neck. No sooner 
was he taken to the présence of De Gourges than 
he declared himself aFrenchman escaping from the 
Spanish fort. 

"I can hardly crédit your story," said De 
Gourges. 

"I was made a cruel slave by the Spaniards, 
monsieur," Gyrot declared. "I was making my 
escape to go and live with the Indians when I fell 
in with your people." 

" Why is this Spaniard with y ou? " De Gourges 
asked. 

Gyrot was momentarily conf used before he could 
fix up a story to get out of this unforeseen difficulty ; 
but he was not long at a loss for a lie that would 
do, and then he said: 

"Having incurred the displeasure of an officer, 
he was sentenced to be shot, so he escaped with 
me." As the Spaniard knew no French he could 
not contradict the assertion. 

'^ You may remain in camp," said De Gourges. 
" We expect others to-morrow who escaped from 
the massacre at Fort Carolinia, a young man and a 
young woman." 
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Gyrot started, and a gleam of joy flashed over 
his répulsive features. Who could the young 
woman be but Hortense De Barre? No other Hu- 
guenot was among the Indians. Gyrot' s resolution 
was immediately formed. He began to relate the 
wrongs he had suffered at the hands of his Spanish 
masters, and most particularly did he describe one, 
Franciso Estevan, as a démon, whom he asked the 
privilège of killing with his own hand. With- 
out deciding, De Gourges promised to give his 
request some thought. The French commandant 
was not altogether satisfied with Gyrot' s stories, 
which in part failed to harmonize with accepted 
facts. 

The Spaniard was sent on board a ship for safe- 
kceping, and while John Gyrot was given the 
privilège of the camp, a close watch was kept over 
him. Night passed and next morning Peter De 
Bray was brought in by some of the Indians, who 
announccd that Saturiova and the white lily were 
coming. De Bray was overjoyed to meet with his 
countrymen ; but was equally annoyed at finding 
John Gyrot among them. Before he could say a 
Word to De Gourges, waming him of the treacher- 
ous rascal, the v/ily scoundrel seized De Bray's 
hand and began: 

"My dear friend Peter, you know not how it 
gladdens my lieart to see you again, and realize 
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that we are now among our own countrymen. 
You, too, hâve suffered, my dear friend, but not 
so much as I, who hâve been in prison and sick 
and threatened with death. I saw my dearest 
f riends hanged bef ore my very eyes and was power- 
less to render them aid," and hère he tried to call 
Tip a hypocritieal tear, even going through the act 
of brushing it away. "It was very sad, monsieur, 
I assure you," he added. 

"But — I heard you had not fared badly," began 
De Bray. 

"My dear friend, no one will ever know how 
badly I did fare. I was reserved from death for a 
grcater torture by that fiend in human form, Fran- 
cisco Estevan." 

"Is he not a prisoner? " 

" Temporarily, only temporarily," interrupted 
John Gyrot. " You don't understand it, monsieur. 
I will give you the parti culars in due time, reveal- 
ing ail the cunning and devilish plans of Estevan, 
and to y our ears unfold a plot that would do crédit 
to the most cunning fiend of perdition." While 
he still spoke in his hurried, excited manner, Sa- 
turiova approached with Hortense, who was clad in 
the rich costume of an Indian princess. Their 
moccasined feet made no noise and they joined the 
group without Gyrot being aware of their présence. 
He continued speaking hurriedly to forestall any- 
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thing De Bray miglit say derogatory to his own 
character. 

"Monsieur De Gourges, if I were to tell you one- 
half of the cruelties perpetrated by Francisco Este- 
van, your blood would boil and your flesh would 
creep. He slew six of the Huguenots, flaying one 
alive, and my own back must bcar the marks of 
his scourge, monsieur; butwe will hang and quar- 
ter him, won't we, monsieur?" 

"No," cried a sharp, silvery voice behind his 
back, sounding like the trump of doom in the car 
of the guilty wrctch. Wheeling about, he espied 
ïïortense De Barre, her eycs flashing with indigna- 
tion, her checks aflame, her lips parted, and her 
breast heaving. The dove had become an cagle, 
the lamb a tigress, and the meek girl an avenger. 
"Monsieur De Gourges, every word that base trai- 
tor utters is false. He betrayed Fort Carolinia to 
the Spaniards; he went secretly to their ships and 
laid the plans for the capture of the gamson; he 
gave the signal for the attack, and held the torch 
to light the Spaniards while they murdered his 
countrymen. Ile is a traitor, a libel on the very 
nanic of manhood, and his mission hère is full of 
treason." 

For a moment John Gyrot was stunned. Ile 
gazcd at the beautiful girl, who in two worlds and 
under ail the trying vicissitudes of life had delied 
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him. He forgot his own péril, forgot everything 
save that after two years' fraitless search he was 
face to face with Hortense De Barre. With his 
dark, greenish eyes ablaze, and those sharp white 
teeth gnashing like the incisors of an enraged hedge- 
hog, he looked at her, hissing: 

"I hâve foTind you at last, now corne with me!'' 

But there was one who had watched his move- 
ments, and, like a dark meteor, old Saturiova 
leaped between Gyrot and the girl, a long, keen 
knife in his hand. 

"No!" he cried in his own tongne. "She is 
my daughter — touch her and die!" 

Gyrot fell back, and, in the excitement which 
ensTied, ran from the camp, and, with a défiant 
shout, leaped into the wood. 

"He is gone to warn the Spaniards, monsieur," 
cried Hortense. 

Before De Gourges could speak, Saturiova 
issued an order to four of hisyoung men, and they 
plunged into the woods after the fugitive. 
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THE PLAN OF ATTACK. 

The incidents with which the foregoing cliapter 
closed transpired so rapidly that De Gourges was 
stunned by the dénouement, as dramatic as it was 
Tinexpected, and could hardly comprehend the 
dangerous character of Gyrot until he had disap- 
peared. Then, although four young Indians had 
been sent to bring back the fugitive. De Gourges 
still fclt uneasy. 

"We must capture or kill the scoundrel," the 
commandant declared. "I will send a party to 
arrest him." 

" Your men know not the forest, nor are they 
accustomed to making long runs," said Saturiova. 
"They will be lost and perish in the woo<L I hâve 
sent four swift young men to kill or seize him, and 
I will send fîfty more to guard every path about 
the forts on this river, and also at St. Augustine, 
so that he can never reach the Spaniards." 

"Do so at once." 

Old Safuriova selected fifty of his young men, 
16 241 
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sending twelve to watch each of the forts on May 
Eiver, and fourteen to guard every avenue to St. 
Angustine. They were instructed to interfère 
with no one save the evil man with the face of 
death. They received their orders and ail silently 
disappeared into the forest. 

Peter De Bray assured De Gourges that nothing 
more could be done toward the capture of John 
Gyrot. 

After the flight of the traitor, Hortense retired to 
the interior of the camp, and sat down on a log, 
her mind harassed with fears and doubts. If 
Gyrot reached St. Mattheo, Francisco would cer- 
tainly be slain, for the Spaniards, incensed at the 
invasion of the French, would not spare one of their 
own countrymen who was friendly toward them. 
De Gourges went to her, and asked: 

"Is this Mademoiselle De Barre?" 

"It is, monsieur." 

"Iknew your father; he once saved my life, 
and I registered a vow that I would befriend him 
and his under any and ail circumstances when ii) 
trouble. To fulfil that vow was one of the incen- 
tives which brought me hère." 

Hortense bowed her pretty head. 

"Now, mademoiselle, tell me about yourself^ 
your coming to America and your suffering hère.'- 

As briefly as she could, Hortenfee related her sad 
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story, especially that part which bore upon her émi- 
gration to America. She told of the incident at Beau- 
carre, her rescue of the Spanish student, the jealousy 
of Gyrot and his persistent persécutions. Finally 
she told of her émigration with Eibault in the last 
fleet to Florida and settling at Fort Carolinia, where, 
to her surprise, she met both Gyrot and Francisco 
Estevan. She told in détail the story of Gyrot's 
treachery to his countrymen, and the fidelity of 
Estevan. The awf ul carnage on that terrible night 
of September 21, 1565, was lived over again, and 
she dwelt particularly on the heroism of the young 
Spaniard, who had saved her and taken her to Sa- 
turiova. When the brave girl came to the pic- 
ture of Francisco arrested and thrown into prison 
without the benefit of clergy, ail for herself, she 
broke down and wept. 

" Now, monsieur, I want to ask one favor before 
this attack is made," she said. 

" What is it? If I can, I will grant it." 

'^I hâve learned that the priest Mendoza, who 
is a friend of Franciso Estevan, is unaware of his 
imprisonment. Let me go to Mendoza, plead his 
cause, and secure Francisco' s release before you 
make the attack." 

"Impossible, child; our plans would ail be dis- 
covered and thwarted; but I will do ail I can to 
save the prisoner." 
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" Ile will be slain in the attack, or put to death 
by his own people." 

"Let us hope not. Cheer up, mademoiselle, 
and we will save him yet," said De Gourges on 
leaving her. But Hortense was far from being 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile, Saturiova was not idle. On that 
same afternoon he sunmioned ail the paraousties, 
or chiefs, who were either his allies or vassals, or 
over whom he had any control, and held a council 
of war with De Gourges and his officers. From the 
number of men each chief agreed to fumish, De 
Gourges found lie would hâve quite a considérable 
army. 

"It will be well to send scouts to the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Carolinia and ascertain its exact 
strength," suggested De Gourges. The plan was 
acquiesced in by Saturiova and he chose his nephew, 
Olacatora, to accompany any one whom the white 
chief might choose. Olacatora was an ambitions 
young brave, and felt a degree of pride at being 
selected for so important an office. 

De Gourges chose a daring young Frenchman 
named D'Estampes. Before they departed the 
French commandant took D'Estampes aside and im- 
pressed on his mind the danger of his enterprise, and 
urged him to be cautious, vig'lant, and brave. He 
assured him that the success of the enterprise and the 
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lives of the soldiers depended on him. He enjoined 
on liim the necessity of getting a correct report 
of the number of men and guns in the fort, to com- 
mit nothing to writing, but to retain everything in 
his mind. The scout promised to foUow his in- 
structions to the letter, and then the white man 
and Indian set out on their reconnoitring expédition. 

While awaiting the retum of the scouts, De 
Gourgcs was not idle. Having abandoned his 
original plan of attacking the fort by sea, he 
brought his arms and soldiers on shore. The sol- 
diers wcre constantly kept busy training, and fight- 
ing mimic frays, that they might not forget how to 
handle the arquebus, sword, and halberd. 

Ilortense, refusing to go on shipboard, was as- 
signed to the best tentDe Gourgcs had in his camp, 
and receivcd cvery attention possible from the gên- 
erons commander, though he absolutely refused to 
permit her to make the mad pilgrimage to St. Au- 
gustine. 

At the close of the third day D'Estampes and 
the Indian were seen returning, and word was at 
once sent to De Gourgcs, who was on board of his 
vessel. He came ashore and the chiefs assembled 
about the scouts to hear their report and lay plans 
for the future. D'Estampes said: 

"The Spaniards havc built two additional forts 
below Fort Carolinia, one on cach sidc of the river. 
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Ail tliree of thèse forts are in good condition and 
cannon are mounted on their works. They are 
garrisoned by four hundred men; but they live in 
such perfect security that they can be very easily 
surprised." 

"Has Gyrot gained the forts?" asked De 
Gourges. 

"No, monsieur, we met one of the Indians sent 
to capture him, and were informed that although 
he had not been captured, he has been driven so 
far up into the country and every avenue of escape 
isso caref ully guarded, thatitwill be impossible for 
him to reach either of the forts or St. Augustine." 

"From this report," said De Gourges, "it will 
be seen that our only chance of success is by secrecy 
and surprise." 

He then held a long conférence with Saturiova, 
and they agreed upon a gênerai rendezvous near the 
Spanish forts, from whence they could march to 
the attack. When the conférence was over, Hor- 
tense again appealed to the French commandant to 
be permitted to make an effort for the release of 
Francisco Estevan before the attack was made. 
De Gourges declared that the thought was madness, 
and assured her that he would do what he could 
to save the young Spaniard, though he would not 
consent to her mad désire, as it might jeopardize 
ail their plans. 
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She tumed away in despair and was aboiit to 
retire to her tent, when suddenly she met a tender 
gaze from a pair of great, dark eyes. It was the 
old chief's nephew, the brave young Olacatora. 

This young man had for two years worshipped 
the white lily, or maiden of the sun, as she was 
sometimes called, at a distance. She was a being 
too gi-eat for him to approach in the light of a 
lover, and so strong was his affection that he asked 
nothing more than to be her slave. She had corne 
to regard him as a devoted friend to whom she 
could intrust her life. At sight of the young 
warrior, a wild scheme for the release of Francisco, 
despite ail De Gourges had said, suddenly entered 
her mind. She called Olacatora to her side and, 
speaking hurriedly in the Indian tongue, which 
she had mastered, said: 

" Olacatora, you hâve been my brother, will you 
lielp me now?" 

" Olacatora will do the bidding of the maiden of 
the Sun." 

"The task is dangerous." 

"He will do it or die." 

There was no doubting those solemn words and 
earncst eyes. Hc meant ail he said, and had she 
commanded him to leap off some towering summit 
to certain death below hc would hâve donc so. 

" There is confiued in the prison of Fort St. 
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Mattheo one who saved my life and took me to the 
good chief Saturiova, who was sentenced to dungeon 
and chains because he would not betray my hiding- 
place. John Gyrot, he with the evil face, bas 
escaped and may reach the fort, despite the vigi- 
lance of the runners sent to stop him. There is in 
St. Augustine a priest who has power of life and 
death over prisoners, but who knows nothing of 
the imprisonment of his friend at St. Mattheo. 
While they lay their plans for the attack, corne 
with me; we will go to St. Augustine, see Men- 
doza, and he will force Melendez to order the re- 
lease of Francisco Estevan ; then with the order we 
will hasten to St. Mattheo and set the prisoner free, 
before the arrivai of the French." 

Without betray ing the slightest émotion at her 
request, the Indian answered: 

"I will doit." 

"It will soon be dark, Olacatora, and in an hour 
we will start. Meet me under the blasted pine on 
thehiU." 

No further planning was necessary. She knew 
the Indian would hâve everything needful for the 
joumey at the rendezvous on time. 

As soon as it was dark, Ilortense stole from the 
tent and went to the spot. Standing by the old 
blasted pine, his arms folded across his breast, as 
motionless as the dead tree, was the young warrior. 
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Not a Word was spoken when she joined him, 
and both started silently on their journey througli 
the forest. 

Two years among the red men had so inured 
Hortense to toil and hardship that the journey 
through the wilderness was not such an impossible 
affair as it might seem. Ail night long they trav- 
elled, with scarce a pause. At morning he built 
a fire and dressed a hare which he had slain and 
broiled it for their breakf ast. While he was doing 
this, she slept upon the robe which he spread on 
the ground for her, and after breakfast they rc- 
sumed their journey. The sky became overcast, 
the thunder rolled in the distance, and soon the 
rain began to fall, but they halted not. Francisco's 
life was at stake, and Hortense De Barre heeded 
not the toil and exposure. Her only thought was 
to see Mendoza and procure the pardon and release 
of the captive ère the blow was struck; for she 
f eared it would be too late when the French reached 
St. Mattheo. On, over hill and dale, swamp and 
bayou, through drenching rain they pressed. 
Sometirnes they came to swollen streams, which the 
Indian was forced to swim with the girl on his 
back. 

A dark, stormy day was drawing to a close when 
Mendoza was informed that two Indians wished to 
see him. As Mendoza was quite enthusiastic over 
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thc conversion of the red pcople, lie had them sent 
to his apartment, and was a little surprised to meet 
an Indian warrior and a young and prctty white 
wonian in the costume of an Indian princess. Be- 
fore lie could rccover froni liis amazenient, the 
young woman said in Spanish: 

"We hâve conie, Father Mcndoza, to inform 
you that a young S])aniard, a Catholic, has been 
for two ycars confined at St. Mattheo without the 
bencfit of clergy, on tlic information of John 
Gyrot, an apostate Huguenot." 

" There must be soine mistake, my daughter. I 
liave lieard nothing of it." 

"It is no mistake, father. Go ask Melendez 
and he will not deny it. This young Spaniard 
was studying to become a })riest." 

"A priest confined on the évidence of an apos- 
tate Iluguenot! Melendez must be mad!" 

'^Ue was basely deceived by Gyrot." 

" What is the priest's nameV" 

"Francisco Estevan." 

Mcndoza started to his feet and exclaimed: 

"I knew him in Spain, and lie was a most de- 
vout Catholic. I supposed him in a monastery or 
couvent in Cuba." 

" Ile sailed for Cuba, and was captured by some 
French pirates, onc of wliom was John Gyrot, who 
has since maligned him to Melendez and procured 
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his arrest and confinement in the darkest dungeon 
in St. Mattheo." 

Mendoza was stunned at this intelligence. Could 
it be possible that Melendez, whose spiritual ad- 
viser he had been and whose confession he had 
received, had kept a prisoner for two years in a dun- 
geon without his knowledge? The priest soon 
formed his resolution. 

"I will go and confront Melendez with this, and 
if he has been guilty he shall sign Estevan's par- 
don and issue an order for his immédiate release." 

"Will you bring the order to me?" asked Hor- 
tense, breathing a silent prayer for strength. The 
priest, moved by her earnestness, answered: 

"Iwill." 

Mendoza could be fiery and éloquent as well as 
terrible when roused. At thought of one of his 
religions order being convicted on the évidence of 
an apostate heretic, at the knowledge of one of the 
best Spanish familles calumnied by Gyrot, his 
blood boiled and he burst in on Melendez with the 
f ury of a hurricane, making that fanatic tremble 
in his seat. He upbraided him for lack of confi- 
dence in the Church, and accused him of being 
l)linded by Gyrot, whose tool he had been. In 
vain Melendez tried to explain his compact with 
Gyrot, by which the successful attack on Fort 
Caix)linia had been made, and told him of the oath 
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he had made. It was without avail. The priest 
could dissolve ail compacts and grant absolution 
from ail oaths. Nothing but a pardon and order 
for the release of Francisco would answer. Over- 
wlielmed by tlie fury of the priest, Melendez hast- 
ened to grant the pardon and sign the order for his 
release. Tlie priest returned with the latter, which 
he gave to Ilortense, wliom lie found waiting, and, 
without halting for refreshments or rest, she set 
out for St. Mattheo. 

"We hâve not a moment to lose, 01acatora,"she 
said, as thcy hurricd along. "My footsteps grow 
heavy, and I fear I shall faint. Should I fall by 
the way, you must not wait for me, but take the 
free-paper and run to Fort St. Mattheo and give 
it to the governor of the fort." 

The Indian assented by the usual grunt charac- 
teristic of his race. They pressed on through rain 
and sunshine, daylight and darkness, over hill and 
dell, through swamps, across streams and places 
deemed almost impassible, pausing only a few mo- 
ments at a time. The girl made no complaint and 
joumeyed on in silence. She wlio had been so 
tenderly reared in a home of ease and luxury was 
now a heroine, enduring what might ovcrcome a 
man. Once they caught a glimpse of a white-f aced 
fugitive, flying through the wood, pursued by three 
young Indians, who were driving him farther away 
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into the forest. He saw her not, but Hortense rec- 
ognized that evil-eyed man and thought, "God's 
vengeance is falling on him with a heavy hand." 

On to Fort St. Mattheo pressed the f air Huguenot 
and her companion, muddy, wet, and hungry. 

"God grant I may be in time!" she prayed. 

They had travelled ail night, and her strength 
was nearly exhausted, when, at early dawn, before 
her blurred vision rose the ramparts of St. Mattheo, 
with the spire of the small chapel, reared on the 
blood-stained soil of her slaughtered countrymen. 
She was faint and dizzy, and so exhausted that she 
tottered as she walked, but with a superhuman ef- 
fort she threw oflE her increasing weakness and 
cried: 

"No, no! I must not faint now! I must not 
faint now!" 

At the appointcd hour De Gourges with his 
troops was at the place of rendezvous. Hère he 
met Saturiova and his chiefs, who were very punct- 
ual. The place of rendezvous was on the banks of 
the Eiver Somme, called by the savages "Suraba." 
When they had assembled, De Gourges said to the 
chiefs: 

"1 want to exact from y ou a solemn promise 
that, asyou hâve led us into this quarrel, you will 
not désert us." 
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"My white brother need hâve no fears," an- 
swered Saturiova. "I am hère with my warriors, 
my friends are hère with their warriors; we are ail 
ready to go with the thunder-makers and extermi- 
nate the Spaniards." 

/ " Are you willing to go where I shall direct and 
do what I shall command?" asked De Gonrges. 
A gmnt of assent was the response. 

It being quite late, the army encamped, intend- 
ing to begin the final march in the morning. 
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SooN after dark a heavy rain set in and con- 
tinued ail night, accompanied by a high wind, 
thunder, and lightning. By morning the streams 
were swollen, the low lands inundated, and the 
expédition was in serions danger of an utter fail- 
ure. 

De Gourges began to grow discouraged when it 
was reported that the road by which they were go- 
ing to make the attack was impassible. Was there 
no other way by which the fort could be reached? 
Perhaps the Indians knew of some other route. 
De Bray found a young brave who agreed to guide 
them to the fort. Ail day and night the rain con- 
tinued to fall, but by noon the next day it cleared 
a little. De Gourges drew his men up once more 
for the final mardi, and said: 

"I want to remind every Frenchman that the 
hour to strike has come. Ecmember that for two 
years your slaughtered countrymen hâve slept un- 
avenged in nameless graves. Let no man falter. 
Come on." 

255 
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Led by the guide, the army began their march. 
Ileavy armor was generally discarded at this day, 
being ineffective against buUets and interfering 
with eelerity of movement, though helmet and 
breast-plate were still worn to protect the head and 
breast. Niglit came, and after a short hait to rest 
the mardi was continued. The sky was clear and 
the new moon, like a horn of silver, hung in the 
sky, while one by one the stars opened their bright 
little eyes to watch the silent army. During the 
remainder of the night only short halts were made, 
when the guide, momentarily at fault, sought a 
new course. Ail night he led them by a safe but 
roundabout route, and just before dawn of day 
announced that on crossing a strcam before them 
they would be in full view of one of the forts. 

"Is the stream deep? " De Gourges asked. 

The Indian signified the depth by pointing to 
his breast. 

"Then we will wade it." 

De Gourges ordered his men to fasten their 
powder-flasks on their helmets and to carry their 
swords and guns in their hands. Day had already 
begun to dawn, and the shadows in the forest grew 
momentarily lighter, revealing the pale, stern faces 
of the soldiers and officers. The Indian guide first 
plunged into the stream. De Gourges following. 
Then the whole army entered the water, which, in 
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places, came quite up to their armpits. De Gourges, 
gaining the opposite bank, turned about and cau- 
tioned his raen against making any noise. 

Ail were safely over at last, and the soldiers 
were allowed to stand a few moments while the 
water ran from their soaked garments. From this 
point De Gourges determined to reconnoitre the 
fort in person, and, with D'Estampes, De Bray, 
and Saturiova, he set ont through the brushwood 
and tall grass. They moved with the utmost cau- 
tion, and shortly after sunrise were rewarded by 
gaining a point from whence they had a view of the 
doomcd fort. De Gourges was a little startled by 
seeing the people inside the fort in motion as if 
excited over something, and f eared that John Gyrot 
had eluded his Indian pursuers, reached the fort, 
and spread the alarm. 

It afterward appeared that the cause of the com- 
motion was the rumor that two Indians had at 
dawn reached St. Mattheo with an order for the 
release of a prisoner. This caused the people to 
gatherin groups anddiscuss who the prisoner could 
be. A great many of the men were also busy re- 
pairing a fountain. De Gourges waited until the 
flurry seemed to partially subside, and went back 
to his men. The Indians had kept their secret well , 
and John Gyrot, though not captured, had not 

been permitted to reach any of the Spanish settle- 
17 
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ments, so to tliis very moment the Spaniards were 
wlioUy unaware of tlie présence of the French in 
Florida. 

De Gourges divided his little army into two 
parties, taking command of the first division him- 
self and giving the second to his brave lieutenant, 
Cassenove, whom he sent to attack from the right 
flank, while he advanced in front, leaving the Ind- 
ians to fight in their own way. 

It was a lovely moming; the storm seemed over 
instead of about to begin. Never is Florida more 
like an earthly paradise than in the month of May, 
when rare exotics scem to burden the air with their 
perfume and the carols of tropical songsters fill 
the woods with raelody. No wonder Ponce de 
Léon thought he had found the land where men 
never die, for among the green savannahs, orange- 
groves, and palms of Florida nature is always 
young. 

The Spaniards in the fort on this sunny moming 
little dreamed that just beyond the gentle swell of 
ground on the north, hidden by tall grass and 
shrubs and the blooming roses, whose suUen fires 
seemed half quenched in the dew, ranks of armed 
men were advancing upon the fort. Ail along the 
line of Frenchmen there rose little clouds of pale 
blue smoke from the lighted match-cords. 

"Forward!" 
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Low and stern was the voice. 

De Gourges himself took the lead and guided 
them over the hill. When the fort was in sight 
of the attacking party, at a word frora their leader 
they trailed their arras and dashed at it. 

Three persons were seen coming from the direc- 
tion of Fort St. Mattheo. One was an Indian, one 
a young man whose white face and moaldy cloth- 
ing told a sad story of long confinement, and the 
third a white girl in the faded and worn garb of 
an Indian princess. 

No one was visible at the fort save an engineer 
who had mounted the platform and stood near a 
pair of culverins, watching the party coming from 
St. Mattheo, and wondering what strange powcr 
the Indian maiden had brought to bear on Melen- 
dez to procure the libération of the prisoner at St. 
Mattheo. Then he tumed his gaze northward and 
was amazed to sec that long line of men coming 
ont of the woods with guns and matchlocks in their 
hands, and stooping as they ran. With a cry of 
surprise, he fired the culverins and shouted: 

''The French! the French! To arms! to arms!" 

For the first time that long line of advancing 
Frcnchmen broke the silence with a howl of rage; 
then the tall savage who walked behind Hortense 
and the rescued Spaniard ran with the fleetness of 
a deer to the fort, leaped upon the platform, and. 
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seizing a lance wliich lay near tbe culverins, drove 
it tlirough tlic eiiginecr's body, laying him dead at 
liis feet. 

"Rétribution! " sbouted De Gourges in trumpet 
tones, lea})ing on the ramparts and waving his 
sword in the air. 

"The French! The Huguenots!" groaned the 
panic-stricken Spaniards. The army came down and 
poured a galling fire into the Spaniards, mowing 
them down under the witliering bail of death, and 
then with drawn swords they leaped on those whom 
tbcir bullets bad spared, cutting them down right 
and Icft. "No prayer for mercy could avail. 
Wlicn a Spaniard bcgged his life on his knees, he 
was answered: 

"You spared not Ribault and his people," and 
was run through. 

It was not the rétribution of God, but of man, 
that fcU on those Spaniards, some of whom were 
innocent, havîng come from Spain since the terrible 
event at Fort Carolinia. They made little résist- 
ance, but fled pell-mell over the works, running 
toward the woods right into the ranks of the second 
division under Cassenove. Being put betweentwo 
fires the entire garrison of sixty were eut down, 
save a few who were reserved for hanging, accord- 
ing to the plan of De Gourges. 

So absorbed were Ilortense and Estevan over the 
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latter's récent escape from prison, that they saw 
not tlie advancing army of De Gourges until the 
sharp crack of the engineer's culverins roused them 
to a sensé of their danger, and, looking up, they 
saw the armed hosts of De Gourges advancing. 

"Corne, Francisco, we must fly!" she cried, 
seizing his hand. 

Fatigue was forgotten and ail hcr energy re- 
turned. The French were on the fort, and with no 
otherthought than preserving the life of him whom 
she had rcscued, she held his hand tiglitly claspcd 
in her own, and ran to meet the advancing 
army. 

llalf a score of swords were shortened, and De 
Gourges, not recognizing Hortense at first glance, 
cried: 

"Cut them down! Allow none to escape!" 

'^Spare him! he saved me!" groaned Ilortense. 

"Hortense De Barre!" gasped De Gourges. 
" You hère ! I commanded you not to leave camp. " 

" This is Estevan who rescued me. Spare him !" 
she answered. 

"Let them pass to the rear." 

The ranks parted, and they passed through. 
The French dashed on to vengeance, and Ilortense 
led Estevan over the hill out of sight of the scène 
of carnage; then she sank exhausted on the ground. 

Francisco Estevan kneeled at her sidc, support- 
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ing the head of the half-fainting girl, wliile tbe 
roar of battle across the liill grew louder every mo- 
ment. The boom of artillery from the second fort 
joined in with the din of carnage, and awoke the 
sleeping echoes for many miles around. Estevan 
heeded not the sounds of conflict. He saw only the 
' sad, sweet face of his half-unconscious préserver, on 
which rcsted a smile of triumph. He heard only 
the low, faint whisper: 

"I saved him, I saved him!" 

His long imprisonment had wrought great changes 
in Francisco. He had leamed that man's fanati- 
cism was no évidence of God's love. For two 
y cars his mind had been blinded to earthly objects 
that he might look within and see spiritual things, 
and he was a wiser and better man than before. 

Hortense and the Indian had arrived at early 
dawn at Fort St. Mattheo, and presented the order 
to the governor of the fort for the release of the 
prisoner. The governor could hardly believe at first 
that Mclendez would issue such an order; but the 
writing was unmistakably the admirai' s, and lie 
had the prisoner brought up, and notified him that 
he was free. Hortense, whom he could scarcely 
recognize in her Indian costume, came and took 
his hand, and hurried him away so that the be- 
wildered Spaniard could hardly comprehend how it 
ail had come about. Estevan was led ont into the 
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open air; he felt the sweet-scented breezes, and 
saw the glorious sunshine of morning, and then, 
before a word of explanation could be given, they 
were rushing hand in hand through charging armies 
and ail about them was death and carnage. In 
fact, he was hardly sure that it was not ail a dream, 
from which he would awake to find himself again 
in his loathsome dungeon. The sun was so bright 
it almost blinded him. The forest was greener, 
and thewild flowers of vermillion and goldsweeter, 
and the soft southern skies bluer than he had ever 
seen them before. 

The thundering jars of war over the hill alone 
reminded him that it was ail a stern reality. He 
had scarcely spoken since his libération; no ex- 
planation had been made to him, and he could not 
understand why Hortense was lying there, pale 
and exhausted, her beautiful Indian costume stained 
with mud and travel. As yet the half-fainting 
girl could only murmur: 

'^I hâve saved him; yes, thank God, I hâve 
saved him!" 

'^Hortense!" he said at last, and startcd at the 
Sound of his own voice. 

''Francisco!" 

''How did it come about? Am I free?" 

''Yes." 

" What means that carnage over the hill ?" 
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"The Freiich huvc cuiiic to dcstroy tlic Span- 
iards." 

Botli were silcnt for awhile, and then slie was 
ublo to sit up and gaze about lier. By slow de- 
grecs tlie reseued nian came to realize that it was 
no dreani, and tliat lie was in truth and in fact lib- 
erated. Ue liad passed two misérable years in the 
dungeon, and tliere liad been a great conflict wag- 
ing witliin Lis breast, and at times his wrongs bad 
seenied to cry ont to lieaven for vengeance. When 
lie liad finally despaircd of frcedom lie was sud- 
dcnly and mysteriously libcratcd. No wonder 
that lie was fîlled witli ainazenient and haitlly able 
to believe it a reality. 

" Where hâve you been, Ilortense?" he asked, 
when he found lier strong eiiough to converse a 
little. " What has been your fate since we parted 
on that morning so long ago?" 

She briefly recouiited lier last two yeare' expéri- 
ence with the Indians, who had treated her with 
kindness and respect. Saturiova had been a father 
to lier, and had sheltered and protected her. Then 
Estevan wanted to know ail about the Frencb army 
coniing to Florida and his own libération. 

Ilortense had grown a little stronger, and she 
told liim of the arrivai of De Gourges and his de- 
signs against the Spanish. llaving learned that 
Mendoza was ignorant of his imprisoninent, and as 
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drowning people grasp at straws, she déterminée! to 
appeal to the priest to save him, Her flight from 
the French camp with Olacatora and their terrible 
journey were depicted in as few words as possible. 
Then she told of the success of the expédition and 
the return, and concluded with: 

''And, with God's help, I saved you." 

They were a long time silent. She had reduced 
her strength by the exertion of talking, and for 
several moments Estevan was too much overcome 
to speak. At last he mastered his émotions suffi- 
ciently to say: 

" Again you hâve saved my life, and such ob- 
ligations am I under to you that if I could die for 
you I would be happy." 

"Let us not talk of death nor of ourselves. 
Just across the hill, God's créatures are being 
slaughtered likc sheep." 

" Is it not rétribution? " 

"God says, 'Thou shalt not kill.' " 

" Would you spare those whom your country 
men slay?" 

''I would." 

" Yet they slew your relatives and friends and 
drovc you to a life of exile among the savages." 

''May God forgive them!" 

The Christianity of forgiveness, mercy, love, and 
kindness was little known and less practised dur- 
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iiig tlie âge of higotry; and he, who from infancy 
liad becn set apart for Gocrs work, was amazed to 
iiiul a real forgiving spirit among mortals. He 
thouglit there must be sometliing wrong, either with 
lier or witli liiinsclf, and, after a few moments' 
silence, lie asked: 

''Can you, a Protestant, forgive a Catholie?" 

" What matters it if one is Protestant or Catholic? 
Are we not ail God's créatures?" 

"But some clioose to believe Him, and some do 
not." 

" Ail believe in God. There is only a différence 
in tlie mode of worship. Sliould I slay my brother 
because he differs from me about the mode of wor- 
shipping the same Suprême Being? God forgive 
the people for their short-sightedness, and may they 
ail see Ilis holy way without dimming the path to 
glory with blood and crime." 

They might be in danger in their présent posi- 
tion, he thought, and he asked her if she was able 
to go on. She said she could walk again, and, 
leaning on his arm, they wandered into the forest, 
neither knowing whicli way they went. They 
crossed a creek on a log and hurried on into the 
wilderncss, going farther and farther from those 
sounds of conflict. 

Francisco Estevan's mind was busy with the 
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past, the présent, and the future. What were they 
to do? Should the Frencli prevail would she be 
strong enough to protect liim against their ven- 
geance, and should his own countrymen succeed, 
would Hortense bc spared? Their condition was 
déplorable. They dared not trust to either French- 
men or Spaniards, and John Gyrot, their arch- 
enemy, was in the forest. Their plans were sud- 
den, and formed more on the impulse of the mo- 
ment than from reason. 

In their wanderings they left the sound of battle 
farther and farther in the distance, until even the 
roar of cannon died away. At last they came to 
the mossy banks of a brooklet, and, knowing how 
tired his fair companion must be, he said: 
"Let us rest awhile." 

They sat down, and, after a long and thoughtful 
silence, the young ecclesiastic asked: 

" Hortense, you are a Protestant and hâve suf- 
fered by the persécutions of the Catholics; do you 
believe there will be any Papists in heaven?" 
"Yes; ail good Papists will go there." 
"Then you think there are good Catholics?" 
"There are many, and God will bless them." 
''Will there be fellowship between Catholics and 
Protestants in heaven?" 

"In heaven the scales of superstition and the 
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motes of bigotry will be removed from our eyes, 
and wc sliall see cacli other as wc really are. AU 
will bc brothers thcre." 

"And will they be brotliers hère?" 

" Yes, when tlie âge of ignorance and supersti- 
tions bigotry givcs place to reason, then the good 
Catholic and good Protestant will clasp bands 
across the smouldering fires of martyrdom, and ail 
will worship God as différent menibers of one gréai 
family." 

Ile was silent for a moment, and then broke forth 
with: 

" You are not only the best, but the wisest per- 
son living." 

At this moment a small paily of Spaniards, who 
had broken through the ranks of their enemies, 
were seen flying through the wood toward them. 
Francisco and Hortense had just time to conceal 
themselves, when the frightened Spaniards rushed 
by. One of them dropped his sword, but was 
either too much frightened to miss it or to pause t<] 
pick it up. When they were gone, Hortense said: 

"Secure the sword; we may need it." 

He did so. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

NOT AS SPANIAKDS AND MARINERS, BUT AS TRAI- 
TORS, ROBBERS, AND MURDERERS. 

The fugitives, realizing that they were not safe 
in their présent location, continned to retreat, but 
were compelled to travel slowly, owing to the ex- 
hausted condition of Hortense. Her feet were be- 
coming sore from fréquent bruises and long travel, 
and her moccasins were so wornr as to form little 
protection. The future to them was a dark blank 
into which they could not project a single plan. 
For the présent they insinctively resolved to keep 
out of the hands of both the French and Spanish, 
and see how affairs would turn out. Their food 
was the wild fruit which grew in abundance. 

When night came he eut somc branches with his 

sword and made her a bed of leaves, on which she 

slept as peacefully and sweetly as if at home. The 

young Spaniard kept guard, watching the stars 

which he had not seen for so many months. He 

found liberty and pure air so sweet that he had no 

inclination to sleep. Several timcs during the 

night escaped fugitives could be heard hurrying 
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through the wood, recalling that horrible niglit at 
Carolinia, when the Huguenots were slain, and he 
thought: 

"Perhaps, after ail, it is justice." 

When moming dawned he killed a bird with a 
stone, and dressing it, broiled it over the smoul- 
dering embers of a camp-fire left by the French 
army. He gave the cooked bird to Hortense, who 
insisted on his sharing it with her. 

As they joumeyed still farther into the forest 
he tried to form some plan for the future, but was 
unable as yet to come to any definite conclusion. 
To wait, hope, and dépend on circumstances to help 
thcm out seemed their only choice. They were 
"walking slowly and painfully along the forest path 
when they espied a man coming toward them. 
One glancc at the white face, stooped shoulders, 
and cruel cyes, and dcspite the changes wrought by 
hunger, toil, and exposure, Hortense De Barre 
rccognizcd John Gyrot. 

Ile had managed to shake off his pursuers, and 
was on his way to Fort St. Mattheo, when he met 
a woundcd Spaniard, a fugitive from the mas- 
sacre. Hc gave Gyrot a sword and told him of 
the attack on the forts, Gyrot abandoned the 
wounded Spaniard, and was on his way to St. Au- 
gustinc, when he came upon Francisco and Hor- 
tense. 
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"Monsieur and mademoiselle, a delightful morn- 
ing," said Gyrot. Days of fliglit and hardship had 
not robbed his white face of the ironical sneer which 
had become habituai. 

Hortense recoiled as she would from a loathsome 
serpent, and Gyrot, observing her aversion, ad- 
vanced a step or two nearer, and continued: 

" I hâve longed to find mademoiselle, and now 
that I hâve, I shall return with her in triumph to 
St. Augustine." 

"Stop!" cried Estevan, seizing his sword in his 
right hand. "SenorGjTot, advance another step 
at your péril." 

"Oh! the prisoner has escaped; the priest lias 
become a soldier. Back to your cage, you dan- 
gerous beast, or I may in truth punish you!" 

Without paying any heed to his insulting re- 
mark, Francisco Estevan added: 

" Advance another step toward the senorita and 
I will run you through the body." 

" Monsieur' s words are strong; but Idoubt if lie 
hath the courage of which he boasts." 

"John Gyrot, if you go your way I will not 
harm you; if you remain, one of us must die." 

" Vcry well, we will sec if a priest can handle a 
sword." 

The Frenchman drew his own blade and care- 
lessly threw away the scabbard. 
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"O (î()(l, tlicy aro going to fight!" Ilortense 
groiiiKHl, lier fîicc paie with dread and lier eyes 
diiiimod \vith toirt?. 

"Get ont of thc way, Ilortense," Estevan whis- 
pertMl, "and i)ray to God for victory." 

Sli(^ ran and fell ui)on lier knecs beliind a tree, 
wlierc, hnrying lier faec in lier liands, she praycd. 
The conibatants spoke not, but soon she heard the 
elash of steel against steel, and their heavy breath- 
ing told lier how fiercc was the eonflict. She dared 
not look np lest lier eyes might behold that which 
would hâve driven lier niad. The combat seemed 
to the aux ions girl to last for hours. A curse of 
rage from John Gyrot niade her hopc that he was 
getting worstcd. The blows fell thieker and faster, 
and tho fight had reached its zénith, when tliere 
oîiine a sliarp, wild ery, a groan and then a fall. 

Tt was over, but how had it ended? She would 
hâve givcn worlds to know, yet she dared not look 
np to see. Some one was approaehing, and yet sho 
had not the courage to glanée up and see whether 
it was a fricnd or foe. A hand touched lier, and 
a Voice which she lecognized as Estevan's said: 

"It is ail over — let us go." 

With a sol) of joy she started to her fect and 
asked: 

"Are you wounded?" 

"Not a scratch." 
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Ile led lier in another direction, that slie might 
not be horrified by that ghastly object lying among 
the buahes, staining the grass to crimson with its 
lifc-blood. 

For the présent it will te neceasary to take leave 
of Franciaco and Ilortense, 
and retum to De Gourges 
and his army, whora we leit 
just after 
thestorming 
of the first 

'»"■ iXJ 

No sooner — w 

had the 

Span--=«?^ i 
iards been driven 
from the first fort 
than their trienda 
in the second be- 




gan an ini 

firc on the Freneh 

with their eannon; butDe Gourges drewouttheartil- 

lery from the first fort, and played on the Spaniards 

so ofEcetually, wliile the Indians aided him so vigor. 

ously, that the enemy descrted the fort and betook 

themselvcs to the woods, where ail were captured or 

slain save a fcw who managcd to make their escape. 
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Tlie main fort, Carolinia, or St. Mattheo, still 
remaincd to be reduced. It being the strongest of 
the three, De Gourges hesitated about attacking it 
at once. The entire day bad been spent in reduc- 
ing the first two, and his men were considerably 
cxhausted, especially as they had marched nearly 
ail the preceding night. 

" We must wait and rest," he said to Lieutenant 
Çasscnove, who was eager to dash on St. Mattheo 
and make an end of the business. " The soldiers 
and Indians," continued De Gourges, "are too 
much fatigued. We need food, rest, and sleep; 
besides, we must learu something of the fort we are 
to attack." 

"How willyou?" 

"Hâve we no prisoners?" 

"Ycs, several." 

"Bring one to me." 

Casscnovc lef t the commandant and soon retumed 
with an old Spanish sergeant. 

"Do you spcak French?" asked De Gourges. 

The Spaniard shook his hcad. De Gourges had 
some knowledgc of the Spanish, gained while a 
slave at the galleys, and in that language proceeded 
to interrogate him in regard to the fort. 

The old sergeant shook his head and answered: 

"I cannot betray my countrymen." 
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" You must answer my questions, or I willhang 
you." 

The sergeant proved a little stubborn, and De 
Gourges sent for a rope and had a noose fixed over 
liis neck. When thns confronted witli death, the 
sergeant proceeded to give him information regard- 
ing the fort. 

"Hâve you told me the truth?" asked the 
French commandant. 

"Yes." 

Producing a cnicifix, De Gourges made him 
swear to the truth of his statement. The French 
commandant realized that he had no means of suc- 
ceeding against the remaining fort, save by a 
scaladc. The two following days were passed in 
making ladders and preparing to scale the fort. 
In the mean while, De Gourges planted such a num- 
ber of Indians around the fort that it was impos- 
sible for the Spaniards to escape or come to any 
knowledge of his strength. 

The Spanish commandant, who was enterprising 
as well as bohl, caused one of his men to disguise 
himsclf like an Indian and mingle with the be- 
siegers, who, having thrown up breastworks and 
planted cannon, occasionally bombarded the fort. 
The cannon were small and the fort strong, so the 
chances of a breech were not very great. At night 
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Olîieiitora souglit ont tlic Frencli commander and 
infornied him that tlicy had a spy from the fort in 
tlieir niidst. De Gourges was not a little amazed 
at tlie information and asked "who lie was. 

" A Spaniard from the fort, disguised as an Ind- 
ian. Sliall I slay him? " 

De Gourges, thinking lie might use the spy to a 
good advantage, answered: 

"By no means; but take with you four of your 
strongest men, seize liim from behind, bind him, 
and bring him to me." 

The Indian bowed and silently retired. In an 
hour they rcturned with tlic spy bound. De 
Gourges gazed at the man, who met his gaze with 
faltering eyc. 

" You came to our camp to spy. Do you know 
what the fate of a spy is?" 

The Spaniard began to implore him to spaie his 
life. Although De Gourges at first designed him 
for the gallows, he concluded that he might use 
him to a bettcr purpose, and he spared nim on con- 
dition that he give a faithful description of the 
fort, and ail the information he knew conceming 
the Spaniards. The f ellow freely told ail he knew, 
and agreed to go and show them the way to the 
fort, and, in fact, a great part of De Gourges' suc- 
cess was owing to the information this man com- 
municated. 
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The niglit before the final attack on the fort, De 
Gourges sent for Olacatora. The Indian came and 
the commandant said: 

"I want an explanation, Olacatora, for yonr 
strange disappearance, also the disappcarance of 
Hortense De Barre, and how we found you hère." 

The Indian hesitated for a few moments, and 

then told the story of their journey to St. Augus- 

tine, its object, and the rescue of the prisoner at 

St. Mattheo. At first the French commandant 

was inclined to feel angry at the girl who had 

defied his anthority; but reflection cooled his anger, 

for she had acted a noble, self-sacrificing part. 

"Hâve you seen them since the attack?" he 
asked. 

''No." 

"They must be lingering in tlie wood." 

"Yes." 

" We will find them as soon as wo hâve hum- 
bled Fort Carolinia, and I will bring Hortense 
home with me." 

The sigh that escaped the Indian' s lips was not 
unnoticed by the French commandant. 

" Poor fellow, can he not see that the raan whom 
he rescucd is his rival?" thought De Gourges, 
when the Indian was gone. 

Next morning everything was ready for the 
attack. De Gourges made such disposition of the 
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Imliaiis îis woiiM rentier it cxtrcmcly difficult for 
aiiy of tlie Si>îiiiianls to eseapc wlicuthc fortsbould 
Ikî taki'ii. riidiT (lireetion of the sergeant and 
sjiy lie ailvanctNl to tlie attack, marcliing to the 
t<>|» of a littlc liill, fn>m whence lie liad a full 
vicw i>{ tlie strt'ijjrth and weakness of the fort. It 
was liis intention to make a démonstration and 
iMny tluî attatk until next morning; but scarce 
liad lie reaclMMl tlie hill when lie discovcred a com- 
ni(>tinn Avithin tlie fort. 

'* Wliat tlnes tliat niean?'' lusked De Gourges. 

''Tln'V are |/<>ing to niake a sortie and attack 
iir/' answeri'tl Cassenove, wlio saw a body of men 
lu'a«led hy ft>iirteen musketeers pass through tlie 
gâte and advanee iip tlie hill. "Monsieur, tliere 
et Mlles tlic ilower of tlie Spanish anny." 

'' I see, ami we sliall prépare a trap for thcm/' 

l)e (îouiyes «piiekly wheeled his men and placed 
tli(^ divisions t^o as to flan k the enemy and eut off 
ail possible ehanetî t>f retreat. The French bad 
tlieir niateli-eonls li^^lited and gun-pans open to 
reeeive tlie Spanianls. The wheel-lock pistols bad 
just eonie into use, and De Gourges was armed 
with a pair of tliose \veapons. Takingtbe spanner 
froni his belt lie wound iip the mechanism of the 
loeks as the eiieinv advaneed andwaited ontbehill 
to send ileath into tlieir raiiks, while his main lines 
were eoneealed beliind sonie low bushes and grass. 
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On came the ehemy directly toward the liillock 
on which De Gourges stood, a pistol in eacli hand. 
When witliin musket range they fired and cliarged 
the French. The concealed lines now rose and 
poured in a voUey front and flank, which mowed 
down the gallant Spaniards. Their leader saw 
that the situation was desperate, but not once did 
he think of returning. He sounded the old Span- 
ish war-cry which had cheered Balboa, Cortez, and 
Pizarro to deeds of valor, but it failed to bring 
victory. They did not battle with heatlien, but 
with an enraged civilized foe. Match locks were 
thrown aside, and with swords, lances, and halberds 
they flew at each other. De Gourges, having 
emptied his pistols, drew his sword and plunged 
into the thickest of the fray. The Spanish 
leader was slain, but his companions fought des- 
perately until one by one they f ell to rise no more. 

This slaughter being made under the eyes of the 
besieged, they lost ail heart, and, regardless of the 
orders of officers, who realized that their only hope 
lay in defending the fort, they leaped over the 
Works and ran away like frightened sheep into the 
woods. Hcre a terrible fate awaited them. Satu- 
riova, who was itching to gct at the enemy, and 
who began to fear that the French would hâve ail 
the glôry to themselves, saw, with no little degree 
of satisfaction, the enemy rushing right into his 
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liaiuls. A yell, as if teii thousîind démons liad 
suddeiily ])rokcii lose, rose ou the air, and the Ind- 
ians fcll ou tlieui riglit and left, front and rear; 
wlicrevcr tlicy turued tliey wcrc met by merciless 
eiicMuies, who l>eat thcm down with clubs, pierced 
theui with javclius, or.sliot thcm with arrows. 
Tlio Spauiards eudeavored to escape anothcr way, 
but w(.'rc iu(.'t by De Gourges, wlio laid most of 
thcui dead ou tlic si)ot. To complète lus revenge, 
hc savcd tlic rest from the hands of the savages 
tluit hc uiiglit resigu thcm to those of the execu- 
tioucr. De Gourges theu ordered ail the captives 
to ])o takou to the large oak on which so many 
Fn'iichuicu had i)erished, and when he had ranged 
tlicui bcueath it he said: 

"This i)uuishuicut is but a just rétribution. 
Two ycars ago you found a handf ul of Frenchmen, 
wouKMi îuid childreu, iu that fort, who had corne 
to tlic wildcruess scckiug homes. You fell on 
thciu aud cruclly uiurdcred thcm, and on this very 
trcc ou which I iuteud tohaug you, youhanged ail 
whoui you had uot slaiu." 

Ouc of the Spauiards interposed that he had 
iiothiug to do witli the massacre, as he had come 
to Florida subsc(pieutly to the event; but De 
Gourges auswcrcd that his nation had done it, and 
his présence sauctioued tlic dccd, so he must die 
with tlic othcrs. Evcry ouc was hanged upon the 
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tree, ou wliich De Gourges placed the following 
inscription in imitation of Melendez: 

" / do not hang thèse peoph as Svamards, nor as 
the spawn of infideh^ but as iraitors^ rohbers^ and 
murderers, " 

The détestable example of Melendez was not 
snfficient excuse for such horrible retaliation, 
especially when weconsidcrthat most of the guilty 
escaped, and nearly ail on whom the wrath of De 
Gourges was visited were innocent of the blood of 
the Huguenots. De Gourges was no more than a 
pirate, for hewas not legally entitled to sail on the 
coast of Florida, much less to make such reprisais; 
but in those days the morals of nations and indi- 
viduals were lax. Spain had acquired immense 
treasures in the New World, had grown powerful 
in conquest, and was an object of envy for every 
European power. Envy is tlie brother of hâte, and 
piracies against the wealthy Spania,rds were con- 
sidered legitimate enterprises, and many European 
powers applauded the work of the Frenchmen. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that De Gourges 
undertook this expédition from very disinterested 
motives; for before lie entered upon it he knew 
that he had neither men to keep the forts nor 
money to pay tlicnn, and that it was impossible to 
procure thcm subsistence even for money. 

Satisficd witli having avenged liis slaughtered 
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countrymcn, De Gourges demolished the three 
forts, plaeed tbeir artillery on board his own ves- 
scls, and prepared to retnni to Europe. Saturiova 
urged the Frcncli to remain and hold Florida, 
promising liim tlie aid of ail Lis wamors, but De 
Gourges knew tlie Indians would be insufficient 
against the horde of Spaniards who would be sent 
agaiiist them. The savages loaded the French 
with the most extravagant praises for an action 
which was so niuch in thcir own manner, but 
which far exccedod their abilities to perform. 
Search was niade for Ilortense, but she could not 
be found, and as the French were fearful lest a 
heavy re-enforcement might corne from St. Augus- 
tine, they set sail on the third of May, and on the 
sixth of June arrived at Eochelle, having sirffered 
greatly on the voyage from storms and famine. 

Bcfore their return, the court of Spain, having 
received intelligence of the expédition, fitted out a 
squadron to intercept De Gourges, from which he 
narrowly escapcd. Upon landing, his old friend, 
the Marshal De Moutluc, highly extoUed his valor 
and conduct, and adviscd him to go to court. 

Fortunatcly for De Gourges, at this moment the 
Protestant party was so powerful in France that 
the goverriment dared not i)rovoke it by inflicting 
on him aiiy unrcusonablc sevcrity, and the French 
in gênera!, Catholic as wollas Protestant, approved 
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what lie liad clone. On tlie other hand, tlie friend- 
sliip of Spain liappened at tins time to be necessary 
to the French king and tlie Catholic part of his 
government. De Gourges wais coldly received at 
tlie French court, and was secretly warned to with- 
draw to avoid the fury of the queen-mother, Catha- 
rine de Medici, and the Spaniard faction, who 
pressed the king to hâve De Gourges arrested and 
sent to Madrid to be tried for piracy. 

The avenger of the Huguenots fled to Eouen, 
where he was concealed by the président, De 
Marigny, and so reduced were his circumstanees 
that he owed his daily life to tliat magistrate's 
generosity. This persécution only tended to in- 
crease his famé, however, which at last made such 
an impression on the French king that he restored 
him to favor. It is said by some that Queen 
Elizabeth offered him a place in her navy, which he 
dcclined. Don Antonio of Portugal offered him 
command of a fleet he was fitting ont to recover 
the crown of Portugal from Philip II. of Spain; 
but while De Gourges was going to take possession 
of that honorable commission, he suddenly fell sick, 
and after a short illness died at Tours, 



CllAPTKli XIX. 

DEFYING TUE FATES. 

TiiE morning after the fatal cucountcr with Gyrot, 
Francsico Estevau rcccivecl so iiiuch evideuce of 
tlie sucecss of De Gourgcs' attack on the forts that 
lie rcsolved to rcturn to the Freneh with the girl, 
who was growing more lame every mile they 
travelled. Ile asked Ilortcnse if she would net 
like to go to lier pcople. 

"I would," she answered. 

She bore up with wonderful fortitude, and had 
scarcely nttered a murmur, though she suflfered 
continually. 

"Do you thiiik the Freneh will march to St. 
Augustine?" he asked. 

" I do not kiiow. " 

" I would take you there, but we might only be 
running into another seene of carnage and danger, 
of which we hâve already had enough, so we had 
better go to the Freneh fleet." 

"I think so," she answered. 

Hortense was too weak to travel rapidly. Her 
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feet were sore and her moccasins so wom as to 
alîord but little protection. That evening they 
met some Indians, who told them of the fall of St. 
Mattheo and the retreat of the French to their ships. 
One of the Indians belonged to Saturiova and he 
gave Francisco a javelin, a bow, some arrows, and, 
what was of more value, some food. 

When the Indians were gone, Francisco said: 

'' Ilortense, we must hasten or the French will 
cmbark before we overtake them." 

She made no answer and they journeyed on in 
silence. At every mile they met parties of Indians 
retuming from the war, and from them reccived a 
full account of the destruction of the forts and the 
ntter annihilation of the Spaniards. From one of 
the Indians Francisco procured a pair of moccasins 
for Ilortense, whose feet were almost bare. They 
met a part of Saturiova' s warriors, who told them 
that their chief , with many of his men, had gone to 
sce the French embark and givc them their parting 
blessing. 

Despitc ail his energy and anxiety, with Hor- 
tense so lame, Francisco was only able to make 
thrce or four miles a day, while the French army 
was no doubt travelling much faster. 

Ncxt moming he came upon two Indians with 
whom he had been acquainted before his imprison - 
ment, and prevailed on them to make a sort of a 
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litter of two pôles with a seat of bark between, on 
which he place<l Ilortense. The litter was camed 
between thc two stout Indians, and they went so 
much faster that he l>egan to hope they would reach 
tlie French fleet before it sailed. 

One evening, when but a few miles from the 
river, the Indians came to an abrupt hait, put 
down the litter, and began to make préparations 
for camping. 

"Won't you go on?" Francisco asked. "We 
are ])ut three or four liours' joumey from the 
fleet." The oldest of the Indians shook his head 
and said: 

"No." 

"But the ships may sail before we can reach 
them in the moming," urged Francisco. 

" Indians are tired, and will not go until mom- 
ing." 

"Moming may be too late. The sefiorita's 
people will Icave, and she will be left behind. She 
has becn a long while from home." 

Francisco Estevan, from what he had heard of 
the French expédition, had come to the conclusion 
that De Gourges had only come to strike a blow 
and retreat. The French had no intention of 
attempting to found a permanent colony in Flor- 
ida. Since the French did not attack St. Augus- 
tine, he surmised they were not strong enough. 
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They had good cause to dread Melendez and would 
not linger long in tlie countvy, so the young Span- 
iard knew that every moment was precious, and he 
urged upon the Indians the necessity of reaching the 
river that night. No one save those acquainted 
with the American aborigines can appreciate Indian 
obstinacy. He is sullen and stubborn, refusing 
to be moved by threats, though susceptible to 
bribery, and had Francisco possessed a few trinkcts 
he might hâve hired the savages to make some ex- 
tra exertions. As he had just escaped from prison 
and had nothing to excite their cupidity, ail he 
could do was to await their pleasure. 

"I hâve donc ail I can," he said somewhat 
despairingly. " I hâve nothing to give them, and 
I cannot force them to go on." 

" You liave donc what you could; think no more 
about it," the brave girl answered. She made no 
complaint, not even uttering a sigh of regret. 

" But to be so near the ships and know the dan- 
ger of their sailing is maddening." 

"If they sail my condition will be no worse than 
before," she answered, her face fuU of hope and 
trust. 

"No, I trust it will be better," he answered. 

" Then let us not complain," said the patient Hor- 
tense, while there flitted over her face a sweet smile. 
"If God wills it otherwise, His will be done." 
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"It is on your account alone that I regret it," 
he rcturned with a sigh. "I hâve no intention of 
going to France, Lut the disappointment to you 
will be overwhelming. If 3'ou could only walk a 
little we miglit reacli it." 

"My fcet forbid my walking a mile." 

" Thcn lot me strap you on my back as the porter 
Indians in the Andes carry people." 

"No, no, monsieur; you hâve done quite 
enough," said Ilortense. "Waituntil moming." 

"But supi)ose De Gourges and ail his fleet 
should be gone?" 

"God will provide for me, monsieur. Wbat- 
ever may happen, I will trust wholly in Him." 

Ile madc lier a bed of leaves and branches, 
sprcad a soft Indian tanned robe upon it, and Hor- 
tense slcpt swectly, while he sat ail night long by 
the watch-fire in silence. 

Next morning he awokc the sleepy Indians at 
daylight, and, after an early breakfast, the party 
set ont for the river in which the French fleet was 
anchorcd. 

Francisco Estevan's own future was dark and 
unccrtain. Ilortense knew he was not going to 
France, and though she was anxious to know 
wliat he would do, she refrained from asking him. 
Ilaving been pardoncd by Melendez, and beiug 
a Spaniard, Francisco had decided in his own 
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mind to go to St. Augustine and await an oppor- 
tunity to retum to Cuba. He had been away 
from his home so many years, and such a great 
length of time had elapsed since relatives and 
friends had heard from him, that thcy no doubt 
long since had given him up for dead. His return 
at this late day would be like a résurrection from 
the tomb. 

With thèse thoughts he wasbeguilingthe tedium 
of the morning march, when one of the Indians 
carrying the litter informed him that on reaching 
the top of a hill a short distance before them they 
would be able to see the river. 

"Travel f aster," urged the impatient Spaniard. 
" Travel faster, for we hâve no time to lose. Wc 
must reach the river before the French ships sail." 

" We go as fast as we can," answered one of the 
carriers. 

The consuming anxiety of the moment caused the 
perspiration to start on Estevan's face. He ran 
ahead of the carriers, and, gaining the summit from 
which he had a view of the harbor and océan, 
saw the white sails of the French fleet far out to 
sca. 

"Too late — too late!" he groaned, leaning 
against a trcc. 

The Indians came up and placed the litter on the 
ground. Hortense gazed olï ovcr the bay and the 
19 
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sea at the sails of those homeward-bound ships. 
Slie did not wecp; she did iiot sigh; but, patient 
and resigned to the last, she gazed calmly after the 
dcparting vessels. By her side stood Francisco, 
more ovcrcome than she. He grasped her hand, 
their eyes met, and for a moment they gazed in 
silence at each other. 

The great moment in Francisco' s life had come, 
and it was like other moments. His doom was 
spoken in a word. A single look from the eyes, 
a single pressure from the hand decided it before 
the lips could speak. For a moment his agitation 
was perceptible, evcnto the savages; thena change 
came over his face. He grew calmer, and, tuming 
to the carriers, signed them to go away. They 
nndcrstood that he wished to be alone with the lily 
and left them. Turning to her, he said in a voice 
strangely calm, y et which seemed to come from 
the depths of his soûl: 

"Ilortense, God has decreed it." 

She turned her inquiring eyes on him, and after 
waiting a moment to gain control over his émotions, 
he pointcd to the French sails just disappearing 
over the horizon and repeated: 

"God has decreed it; why longer try to resist 
the will of Ileaven?" 

His manner and his words were an enigma to 
her, and she answered: 
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" Monsieur, y ou speak strangely. I — I do not 
understand y ou." 

" Listen to me, Hortense. The scales hâve fallen 
from my eyes, and I see the hand of God in it ail 
f rom the beginning. " 

Her blue eyes grew round with wonder, and she 
was almost ready to doubt his sanity. Why did 
his face glow with joy and rapture? Why did he 
cling to her hand while his breath came rapidly, 
as if he labored under some great excitement? 
Before she could speak he added: 

" Yes, Hortense, from the beginning to the prés- 
ent hour I clearly see the hand of God which 
decrees that which must be. Go back to the hour 
of our first meeting. Why was I the only one 
savcd from the wreck? Why shouldl berescued, 
and by you, if God had not some design? I tore 
myself rudely away from you and lived a misér- 
able existence until agaih we met. When we were 
attacked by the pirate ship, I, of ail the passengers 
and crew, was spared. When the French bore 
away to Fort Carolinia, I alone of ail was brought 
hère. Why should it be so, if God had not 
wished it?" 

She watched him, her great earnest eyes filled 
with wonder, while her heart beat wildly. He 
wcnt on: 

"If God did notdeoree it, why were you brought 
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wlicre I was? I did not expect it, neither did 
you. The meeting was not planned by us, but 
by God. Wliy was I able to rescue you from 
among so many otliers and place you with Satu- 
riova, if God liad not designed it? It was God 
who designed that you sKould in tum rescue me, 
and that we should be left to each other in this 
strange New World. O Ilortense! are you still as 
blind as I hâve been? Do you not know that we 
were designed for each other?" 

She was dumb with amazement, her heart palpi- 
tating, her face radiant with hope and joy, her 
brcîath coming by quick gasps, while her breast 
heavcd tumultuously. In his earnestness he had 
knelt beside the litter and clasped her small hand 
in both his own, while his dark, piercing eyes, 
filled with melting tenderness, looked into hers. 

"Ilortense, God planned it; God wiils it; let us 
not resist His wish. Be my own — my wife, Hor- 
tense." 

It was some moments before she could speak; 
then she said in a faint voice: 

" Your monastic vows?" 

"I hâve altered my course in life and I will 
not become a priest. Our religions differ; but if, 
as you once said, ail the church of God will in the 
end be one grand brotherhood, let us be first to 
unité the two faitlis. Promise to become my wife, 
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Hortense, and I swear by ail the saints on the cal- 
endar and by the great God whom we worship that 
I will make you a true and faithful husband." 

She essayed to speak, but language failed. 
Tliis was the realization of her dearest dream, for 
whieh she had never dared hope. Putting her 
arms about his neck, she whispered: 

"Yes, Godwillsit." 

Ile rose likeonewhose plans in lifeare ail made, 
and stood by the side of the girl whose protection 
and support lie was henceforth to be. 

Before either had time to speal^, thcy saw a tall 
young Indian approaching. It was the gallant 
Olacatora. He was hunting for them, and, as thcir 
attendants had failed to return, Francisco asked 
him to aid in carrying Hortense to the house of 
Saturiova, to which Olacatora assented. 

They passed along a solitary forest road, cool 
and dark in the shadow of the woods, but liot and 
glaring where it cmerged and dipped into the 
valley. In the valley was a pretty Indian village 
of the picturesque aboriginese pattern stretched 
along the banks of the river, which wound through 
grecîn savannahs and orange- groves. In the out- 
skirts of the village was a picturesque lodge, the 
home of the chief, Saturiova. 

A forest maiden of nineteen or twenty years of 
âge was coming along the road alone. She was an 
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olive-cliccked damsel, with the fine, délicate beauty 
of the wilii flowcr, bo rare among the natives of 
America. lier costume, wild and becoming, of 
llie fincst fawii-skiii, omamented with furs and 
bright feathers, addcd to her beauty and grâce, 
lier wealth of luxuriant 
liair fcll about lier inno- 
cent face and down upon 
tlie sliapely shoulders, 
Oucj liand held a bou- 
quet of wild flowers, 
and the other hung list- 
lesaly at her side. Her eyea 
WLire bright, as if expecting some 
"AForbbtMaiden." onc from the forest, and lier 
brcath came quick, while her cherry lips, parted 
by tlio smile of an angel, revealed two rows of 
pearls. Slie euddenly diseovcred a strange group 
apiJFoaching the village. Two men were carrying 
a litter on which sat a maidcii of the same âge aa 
the one just described, though fair as the moming. 
Tlic smile briglitencd, a cry of joy escaped the 
lips of the daugliter of Saturiova; she ran to the 
littcr, and the maid of the moming and the maiden 
of twilight werc claspeil in each other's arms, each 
murmuring in endearing toues: 
"My aiater!" 
The waudcrur had letunied. Old Saturiova waa 
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found sitting in front of his lodge smoking liis 
pipe, and he evinced no more surprise or concern 
at the retum of Francisco Estevan than if he Lad 
been gone but a day instead of two years. 

Hortense was taken to lier lodge, where her red 
sister ministered to lier wants. She gathered from 
tlie f orest leaves and roots known to possess médic- 
inal properties, beat them into poultices, and 
bandaged tbe poor little wounded feet. 

Francisco Estevan was invited to dine with tlie 
chief , after which he had a long talk with the Ind- 
ian, in which he expressed his sincerest thanks for 
the tender care with which Saturiova had protected 
and guarded Hortense. 

"She is my own danghter," said Saturiova, 
"and I would hâve defended her with my life." 

"Youdidwell." 

"Must I give her up?" 

The question somewhat startled Francisco, inas- 
much as it suggested the possibility of a new 
danger. Should he inform the Indian of his in- 
tention to take her away, he feared the savage 
might conceal her in such a way that he would not 
find her. After a moment he answered: 

" She will always be the daughter of the great 
chief who so nobly protected her, for she has no 
other father on earth. She may go to live in an- 
other lodge some day, as will your red daughter 
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when she marries; but both will ever love their 
good fatlier Saturiova." 

The chief answered by a grunt of satisfaction, 
and from that moment Estevan knew he had won 
the chief, and Ilortense would be safe in his keep- 
ing. He lingered a few days at the Indian village, 
while Ilortense rapidly recovered nnder the treat- 
ment of her red sister. On the third day after her 
arrivai she was able to walk about. 

It was again evening. The soft southern moon, 
round and full, rose in the heavens, shedding a 
llood of silver light over the orange-groves and 
tropical evcrglades, which hâve long been a syno- 
nym for grandeur and beauty. The air was bur- 
dened with perfume and ail the sounds peculiar to 
the tropics. 

Francisco and Hortense wandered to a seat be- 
neath a large tree and sat for a long time listening to 
the sounds of nature. At last she spoke: 

"When do y ou go?" 

"In the morning." 

"ToSt. Augustine?" 

"Yes." 

"Are y ou qui te sure y ou can safely retum?" 

" Why not?" lie answered. "I hâve been par- 
doned for ail past offences and hâve committed 
none since." 

"No." 
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Another silence of several moments' duration 
foUowed, and she asked: 

" Will you be long gone?" 

" No. I cannot say how long ; but it will be un- 
til I am able to return and take you home with me. 
There you shall become mine, and when you are 
my wife I can défend you against ail powers, 
Christian or pagan." 

"Even against Mendoza?" 

"Mendoza is my friend." 

"And Melendez?" 

"Melendez will not dare act contrary to the 
wishes of his chaplain." 

For a few moments they sat gazing at the far-off 
Southern moon and the soft bright-eyed stars which 
seemed to sparkle and wink in approval. Ile was 
the first to break the silence. 

"Ilortense, ours has been a stormy life. It has 
been a long, hard road we hâve travelled; but 
there is happiness at the end. God has led us by 
many steep and ' thomy paths, over many a stormy 
sea; but He has brought us to rest and happiness." 

She clung fondly to him and murmured: 

" Francisco, the joy of this moment seems to re- 
pay me for the terrible past. God is good." 

"Let us hope that this is the dawn of a brighter 
existence which will not end with this life, but 
will continue throughout eternity." 
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They talked of the future as only betrothed 
coui)les do. That future was bright to them, al- 
tliougli of this world'sgoods they had nothing save 
each otlier; but what more did they want? They 
werc in a ncw world. 

The stars never shone so brightly before, the 
nioon never seemed to flood the earth with such 
niellow light; the murmur of the cascade was never 
so gentle ; the carols of the night birds never so 
musical. Ail nature was in harmony with those 
who werc in harmony with God. It is only when 
wc bccome rebellions against nature and nature's 
God that we fail to see the glorious beauties which 
lie in abundancc about us. 

Ncxt morning Estcvan was to set out for St. 
Augustinc to bcard the lion in his den and ask 
only lif c and pcacc in the New World. The parting 
was slu^rt and allccting. Ilortense accompanied 
him a short distance; then he bade her adieu, 
clasi)cd lier a moment to his breast, imprinted a 
kiss on hcr chcck and was gone, while she re- 
turncd to her lodge to shed a few tears and pray 
that his efforts might bc crowned with success. 

Tlicrc arosc from beliind a cluster of flowering 
shrubs a tall, dark man, his great, buming eyes 
for a moment fixed on the lodge in which Hortense 
had disappeared, and then turned toward Estevan's 
rctrcating fonn, but dimly visible far down the 
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road. His face was grave, and for a long time he 
stood motionless as a statue. Wliat a whirlwind 
of tempestuoTis émotions, what a conflict between 
right and wrong was raging m the breast of that 
savage! Yet the most astute reader of physiog- 
nomy could not hâve determined from the fixed 
and immovable face that his soûl was not as calm 
as a summer sea. 

Olacatora was fighting a battle which has to be 
fought by more than half of Mother Eve's sons — a 
conflict requiring more heroism than he displayed 
when, alone and single-handed, he charged the 
gunner of Fort St. Mattheo. Jealous passion and 
reason were arrayed against each other, and at 
times, when his hand convulsively clutched hi^ 
weapon, it seemed as if hâte would conquer. 
Eeason and gentleness in the end prevaiied, how- 
ever, and, with his face as mild as the holy mom, 
he gazed long at the lodge and murmured: 

" It is better. He is of her race and I am only 
her red brother." 

Then he turned slowly about and plunged into 
the f orest in an opposite direction to. that taken by 
Francisco Estevan. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Time sped swiftly on. 

St. Augustine lay on the shore of the river where 
her great fort and bristling guns seemed defying 
the armies and navies of the world. It was about 
six o'clock in the evening. The heat of the day 
had gradually decreased and a light evening 
breeze arose, seeming like the respiration of 
nature on awaking from a burning siesta of the 
south. A small Spanish sloop, chaste and élégant 
in form, was gliding into the peaceful harbor. 
The motion resembled that of a swan with its wings 
opened toward the wind. By the skilful manœu- 
vring of the man at the helm it swept gracefuUy 
into the bay, leaving behind a glittering track. 
By degrees the sun disappeared behind its western 
horizon ; but, as though to prove the truth of the 
fanciful ideas in heathen mythology, its indiscreet 
rays reappeared on the summit of each wave, seem- 
ing to show that the god of fire had enfolded him- 
self in the bosom of Amphitrite, who in vain en- 
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deavored to hide her lover beneath her azuré 
mantle. The little vessel moved rapidly on, 
though there did not seem to be sufficient wind to 
ruffle the curls on the head of a young girl. 
Standing in the bow was a tall man of dark com- 
plexion, whose dress and air indicated the Spanish 
sailor of the period. He observed with dilating 
eyes that they were approaching the dark mass, 
bristling with cannon, known as the Fort of St. 
Augustine. 

Sitting in the stern of the little vessel thus glid- 
ing toward the Spanish fort were Francisco Estevan 
and Ilortensc De Barre, peaceful and smiling as the 
skies above them and the gentle sca about them. 
Ail the storm clouds secmed to hâve rolled away 
from their horizon, and the sorrows of the past were 
but a dark background on which was to be painted 
the golden happiness of the future. Their mar- 
riagc inade in hcaven, despitc the bigotry of the âge 
which had so long kcpt two loving hearts apart, was 
soon to be celebrated on earth. . They had grown 
likc two trees, whose roots and branches arc inter- 
twined and whose pcrfume rises together to the 
skies. 

Francisco Estevan on his arrivai at St. Augus- 
tine, after Icaving Ilortense as rclatcd in the last 
chapter, had found Mclendez qui te changed. He 
receivcd with kindness his countryman whom he 
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luul so greatly wronged. The terrible lesson of De 
Gourges had humbled the pride of the haughty 
bigot, who knew tliat bis harsb and inhuman con- 
(hiet toward the Huguenots had been severely crit- 
i(îis('d by the best nations of Europe, for the âge of 
bigotry was on the wane. Though he justified 
]iims(»lf for the atrocious act by the remembrance 
that tho mcn, women, and children whom he had 
ruthl(\ssly swept ont of existence were heretics, and 
that he acted undcrthe orders of his king, he could 
but fccl that the rétribution visited upon him by 
tlio French was to hâve been expected. 

Ile was in an humble, almost pénitent mood 
whcn Mcmdoza came to him with Francisco Estevan, 
who had just come in from the forest, whither, it 
was roprcsentcd, he had fled at the approach of the 
French. In the great whirlpool of exciting events 
wliicli had followcd the attack on the forts, Melen- 
dez had ahnost, if not quite, forgotten Francisco 
Estevan. As he liad not appeared after his re- 
Icase, it was gencrally thought that he had per- 
ishcd in the attack, and Mendoza had offered up 
many praycrs for his soûl. The Spanish admirai 
was pleascd to fmd him alive and congratulated 
him on liis escapc. 

Francisco told briefly the story of his wrongs 
and the déceptions practised by John Gyrot, who 
had met his fate at his own hands in the forest. 
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Melendez listened calmly, with but little show of 
émotion, and wlien lie had finished said: 

" It is but human to err, and often we may find 
in tliis transitory life a dcmon in tlie deceitful 
guise of a man. It was so in tliis case." 

Before going to Melendez, Francisco had made 
a full and complète confession to Mendoza of his 
love for Hortense De Barre, and expressed his 
wish that she be allowed to come to the Spanish 
settlement to be made his wife according to the 
cérémonies and rules of the Catholic Church. 
Though living in that âge of bigotry, Mendoza was 
a person who could accommodate his conscience 
and religion to suit the circumstances and wislies 
of his f ri ends; and though gênerai custom, if not 
church law, forbadc the marriage of a Catholic to 
a Protestant, he gave the match his approval, and 
was quitc sure that, after so many wondcrful 
events combining to bring about the happy union 
of Francisco and Hortense, it must be the will of 
God. There is no doubt that Mendoza hoped to 
prosélyte the fair Huguenot whcn once she was 
the wife of such a firm Catholic as Francisco Este- 
van. It was Mendoza who made the plea for the 
French maiden to the Spanish admirai and asked 
that she who had been an object of Gyrot's persé- 
cution from childhood be permitted to come to St. 
Augustine to dwell. 
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After listening to his spiritual adviser, Melen- 
dez, in giving liis consent, among other things 
said: 

" She was a heretic, and donbtless is yet. If it 
is our duty to convert tlie heathen to the true re- 
ligion, may wc not hope also to prosélyte a heretic, 
to induce lier to return to the true faith which she 
has abandoned? Let lier come; let the young man 
make her his wifc. We will be doing nothing 
inconsistent with the spirit and genius of our in- 
stitutions. We should do nothing for revenge, 
though everything for security; nothing for the 
past, but everything for the présent and future.'' 

Next day Estevan attended mass and spent a 
long time in solcmn conversation with the priest 
ovcr the future The young Spaniard was happy, 
and that evening he set out in the sloop which was 
described as retuming at the beginning of this 
chaptcr. He sailed along the coast to the mouth 
of the river near the banks of which was the home 
of Saturiova. Leaving his sloop at anchor in 
charge of the small crew which had accompanied 
him, he proceeded on fôot and alone to the Indian 
village, where Hortense waited to greet him. The 
day after his arrivai, accompanied by the chief 
and his family, Francisco and Hortense set out fôr 
the sloop which was to convey them to St. Augus- 
tine. They tried in vain to prevail on Saturiova 
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and his daughter to accompany them. The old 
chief dared not risk himself in the hands of the 
Spaniards after ail that had occurred, so after an 
affectionate farewell the loyers went aboard the 
little vessel and sailed ont of thé harbor toward St. 
Augustine. 

The sombre shades of twilight had begun to 
gather, the moon hung over the western forest, and 
the pale glow of an evening star shot athwart the 
path of the dying day, as the sloop glidcd into the 
harbor of St. Augustine. Suddenly there came 
from the fort a blinding flash and the boom of a 
cannon, and then three more in quick succession. 
The four sailors on the sloop stood in the bow 
with the pans of their guns open and match-cords 
lightcd, and when the cannon fired they answered 
the sainte. A cheer went up from the shore, which 
was thronged with peoplc; for the romantic story 
of Francisco and Hortense had been noised abroad, 
and the entire village turned out to meet the loyers. 

Hortense, clothed in the garb of ciyilization, 

stepped ashore and was greeted with another cheer. 

Among the throng were many of the Huguenot 

women and children who had been spared from the 

massacre at Carolinia. Everybody seemed to re- 

joicc in the happy termination of the adyentures of 

the loyers, and ail praised God that the âge of 

bigotry was past, giying way to the dawn of reason. 
20 
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A Huguenot widow who had lost her husband 
in tlie massacre at Carolinia, and who had since 
lived with the conquerors, took Hortense to her 
home until her marriage, which was to be celebrated 
as soon as her husband, with the aid of his friends, 
could erect a suitable house to live in. 

Francisco had given up ail thought of returning 
to Cuba. Ilis parents had no doubt moumed him 
as dead, evcn if tliey were themselves in the land 
of the living. Now that he had decided to rebel 
against thcir cherished wishes and was to marry 
a Huguenot, he could not shock their religions 
sensé with the knowledge. His wife, a Protes- 
tant, would never be received as a daughter by his 
Catholic mother, so he resolved to remain dead to 
his parents. In this New World he would begin 
a ncw carecr, and carve out for himself a name 
for liberality, reason, and humanity which would 
glow like a beacon light in the coming âge. 

The Spaniards gave him their aid in building 
his house. It was only a log hut, built after the 
primitive fashion, but was very neat and tidy, the 
walls hcwn straight and whitewashed inside. AU 
worked with a will, for the good people were elated 
at the thought that their colony was to soon wit- 
ness the first Christian marriage ever celebrated 
in Florida, fifty-six y cars after its discovery. A 
man whose grandfather came with Columbus on 
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his first voyage of discovery to the New World was 
to wed a beauty from France. No wonder tlie 
colony was thrown into a flutter of excitement. 

Good Spanish dames joined the good French 
women in arranging for the event, and the fair 
bride-elect fbund herself overwhelmed with kind- 
ness. What a glorious dawn after such an awful 
night! 

The day for the wedding f estivities came at last, 
and the Spanish colony put on a holiday appear- 
ance. The little church was decorated within and 
without with gay wild flowers. Every officiai was 
présent, even Melendez, who had volunteered to 
give away the bride. The little chapel was adorned 
and decorated until it looked like a bit of fairy- 
land. 

At last, when ail things were in rcadiness, the 
j)cople sang a solemn chant, at the close of which 
the bride and groom cntered the chapel. Ilortense 
was dresscd in a beautiful Spanish robe, very 
fashionable at that day, with a neat, modest ruff, 
and her arms, bare to the shoulders, sparkled with 
jewels, the présents of her warm-hearted, sympa- 
thetic friends. Her bridai veil was such as one 
would hardly expect to see in tins new land. It 
was of the finest gauze, like a fleecy cloud from 
the skilf ul looms of old Cadiz, and it adorned the 
most lovely being in ail Florida. 
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Francisco Estcvan was attired in the gay costume 
of a Spanish cavalier of the period, wearing the 
sword of a gentleman at his side. Hé was a 
noble spécimen of manly beauty — a splendid form, 
with the carriage of one bom to command, and she 
was the idéal of womanly modesty, loveliness, and 
simplicity. 

By the altar, in sacerdotal robes, stood the priest 
to officiateat this sacred, joyous, and most interest- 
ing of ail cérémonies. After the usual prayers and 
Te Deums^ in a solemn and impressive manner, 
he pronounced the marriage according to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and thus wed the Catholic and 
Ilugnenot before the grass grew green on the 
graves of those slain through avarice, hâte, and 
religions bigotry. 

Francisco and Hortense went at once to their 
humble home, where they began life together with 
a fair promise of happiness and tranquillity. 

The Spaniards were left by the évacuation of 
De Gourges for many years without competitors 
in Florida, and they applied themselves to fortify- 
ing and improving their settlement at St. Augus- 
tine. Fort St. Mattheo was suffered for a while to 
go to decay, and then was rebuilt under the name 
of San Juan, or St. John, the name given the 
river. St. Augustine continued to grow and 
flourish, and tliough it has never become a great 
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commercial city, it enjoys the distinction of being 
the lîrst and oldest town in the United States of 
America. Francisco Estevan and his wife became 
permanent citizens of St. Augustine, and they and 
their descendants figured prominently in the many 
fitirring e vents fromwhich was evolved the greatest 
nation on earth. 



THE END. 
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PERIOD III.— AGE OF BIGOTRY. 
A.D. 1547 TO A.D. 1570. 

1529. Reformation by Martin Luther commenced. 
1547. Accession op Edward VI. to throne of France, 

— Jan. 28. 
1553. Accession op Mary I. to throne of England, 

— July 6. 
Persécution op Enqlish Puritans commenced. 
1558. Accession op Elizabeth to throne of England, — 

Nov. 17. 

1561. CoLiaNi secured a patent from Charles IX. tosettle 

Huguenots in Florida. 

1562. RiBAULT sailed from Dieppe, France, with two 

vessels of Huguenots, to settle in Florida, — 
Feb. 18. 
t563. Huguenots left by Ribault in Florida abandon 
tho country. 

1564. Laudonnière with Huguenots sailed from Havre 

de Grâce for Florida, — April 23. 
Huguenots settled in Florida and built Fort Caro- 

lina on St. John 's River. 
John Calvin died in Switzerland. 

1565. Ribault joined Laudonnière at Fort Carolina. 
Melendez founded St. Augustine, oldest Euro- 

pean town in the United States, — Aug. 29. 
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Melendez massacred Huguenots on St. John 's 

Uiver. 
t567. Db Gourges sailed with men and vessels to 

avengethe Huguenots, t—Aug.. 22. 
1508. De Courges massacred the Spanish and hanged 

some on the spot of Melendez' massacre in 

rétribution. 
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